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- HOOVER PLUNGES INTO THE FIGHT FOR DELEGATES 


6¢ DO SO,” bids fair to be as famous a phrase as President 
Coolidge’s ‘‘I do not choose.”” For it is with these three 
words that the Secretary of Commerce permits the use 
of his name in the Ohio Presidential primaries, and opens the 
“fighting phase” of the preconvention campaign. All the old 
political war-horses, we 
read in the New York 
- Times, are now “‘snuffing 
.the battle from afar,”’ 
and henceforth ‘‘there 
_will be no lack of excit- 
ing political news, as the 
struggle for the Repub- 
lican nomination more 
and more takes on the 
semblance of a real war, 
with vigorous personali- 
ties coming to the front, 
new leaders rising here 
and there, and all pre- 
tense of ‘harmony’ 
abandoned for the time 
being.’? Of course the 
Seeretary’s appearance 
as an open candidate, 
-after having preserved 
the ‘‘receptive”’ attitude 
for so many months, 
stirs up again all the 
discussion of his avail- 
ability, while certain 
phrases in his statement 
lead to many editorial 
conjectures as to how far 
he can be considered a 
“Coolidge candidate,” 
of which more mention 
will be made later. 

But first of all it is noted that this ‘‘non-political’”? Quaker 
statesman has precipitated a real fight in Ohio. It will be ‘“‘one 
of the most spectacular contests for Presidential delegates the 
Buckeye State has seen in years,”’ predicts one correspondent in 
Washington. There is every indication, says another, that the 
Ohio campaign “‘leading up to the primary election on April 24 
will be marked by such warfare as the party has not known since 
1912.’ Mr. Hoover is contesting the State with Senator Willis, a 
favorite son, who remarks tersely that ‘Mr. Hoover will know 
after the primary whether he acted wisely upon the advice of the 
few friends he has in Ohio.” 

To make a long political story short, ‘‘the friends of Mr. 
Hoover’ in Ohio were at first willing to let the Senator have a 
complimentary vote or so at the convention as Ohio’s “favorite 
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THROWING A CHILL INTO THE BOYS 


? 


son,’ with the understanding that Hoover delegates would then 
shift to Hoover. But it seemed impossible to settle on a plan 
satisfactory to both sides, and the Hoover leaders decided to 
come out in the open, and contest in the primaries for every one 
of Ohio’s fifty-one delegates. This, according to Ohio law, meant 
that Mr. Hoover had to 
announce his candidacy, 
and on Lineoln’s Birth- 
day he wrote to an Ohio 
supporter: 


“T have received, 
through you and others, 
requests from very many 
Republicans of Ohio that 
I permit my name to be 
entered in the Presiden- 
tial primaries of that 
State. I do so. 

“T ‘shall be deeply 
honored by whatever 
support the people of 
Ohio may decide to give 
me at the Republican 
National Convention. 
I shall be glad to serve 
the American people 
through the Republican 
party in any way that I 
can in finding construc- 
tive solution to the many 
problems which confront 
our country. 

“My conviction that 
I should not strive for 
the nomination, and my 
obligations as Secretary 
of Commerce preclude 
me from making any 
personal campaign. I 
must rely wholly upon 
my friends in Ohio to 
conduct it, and to con- 
duct it in a fair manner 
and with stedfast regard for Republican success. It is my 
special desire that expenditure of money shall be strictly limited 
and rigidly accounted for. 

“Tf the greatest trust which can be given by our people should 
come to me, I should consider it my duty to carry forward the 
principles of the Republican party and the great objectives of 
President Coolidge’s policies—all of which have brought to our 
country such a high degree of happiness, progress, and security.” 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Publication of this statement was followed by the shift of 
Maurice Maschke, Ohio’s Republican national committeeman, 
from Willis to Hoover, thus joining Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Walter F. Brown of Toledo, Representative T. H. 
Burton, Col. William Cooper Procter, and other Hoover leaders. 
The extent of Hoover sentiment in Ohio is difficult to estimate. 
The State committee remains practically unanimous for Senator 
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Willis. A recent poll of 183 Ohio Republican newspapers is said 
to have revealed 104 for Hoover, 48 for Willis, and the rest 
scattering. Mr. Hoover’s managers are reported to believe 
that they can capture 20 or perhaps a majority of Ohio’s 51 
votes, which is about twice as much as the Willis managers 
concede. Several party leaders regret the Hoover fight as pro- 
ductive of factionalism, and several Ohio papers incline to agree, 
but this is by no means a unanimous feeling. The Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.) declares that Secretary Hoover “‘is far more 
worthy of the support of Ohio at Kansas City than her ‘favor- 
{te son,’ Frank Willis.” The Columbus Ohio State Journal 
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SENATOR WILLIS’S PRIVATE PARTY 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


(Rep.) puts it this way: ‘‘We have nothing but friendly feeling 
for Senator Willis, but we take the Presidency seriously.’’ In- 
stead of deprecating a party fight the Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.) 
observes that ‘‘there are many citizens in this State who very 
earnestly desire to support the candidacy of Secretary Hoover 
for the Presidency; Senator Willis should not object because a 
worthy competitor shall have challenged him to a trial of strength 
in honorable combat.”’ 

“With one-third of the prospective delegates lined up, Mr. 
Hoover seems certain to start off in the convention balloting in 
the lead,’”’ we read in a Washington dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune: 


““The convention will be made up of 1,089 delegates, and 545 
will be necessary for the nomination. Estimates of the initial 
Hoover strength run from 325 to 375, without counting such 
States as New York and Pennsylvania, in which the delegates 
likely are to be uninstructed, but which may be swung to Hoover. 
The Hoover supporters feel assured that their candidate will be 
well ahead of his most formidable rival, Frank O. Lowden, for 
whom 250 or more votes have been claimed on the first ballot. 

“The plan of the Hoover board of strategy is to enter nine or 
ten of the seventeen primary States. The Ohio primary may be 
the only one in which Mr. Hoover opposes a favorite son. 

“Ten primary States in which Hoover may be a candidate 
have a total of 324 delegates. These include, however, Pennsyl- 
vania, which will not be entered if Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon prefers that the delegation shall be uninstruected, and 


Massachusetts, which will be let alone if Governor Fuller, who 
has exprest himself as favoring Hoover, decides to allow his name 
to be used as a favorite-son candidate. Pennsylvania has 79 
delegates and Massachusetts 39. Primaries in both States are 
set for April 24, which is the same date as the Ohio primary. 

“The other States where Hoover’s name is likely to be entered 
and the dates of the primaries are New Hampshire with 11 
delegates, March 13; Michigan with 33 delegates, April 2; 
California with 29 delegates, May 1; Maryland with 19 delegates, 
May 7; New Jersey with 31 delegates, May 15; Oregon with 13 
delegates, May 18, and West Virginia with 19 delegates, May 29. 

‘“‘Secretary Hoover’s friends expect to have little or no opposi- 
tion in his home State of California; in Oregon, in Michigan, in 
New Jersey, in New Hampshire, and probably in Maryland, 
unless Lowden becomes a factor there. 

““The Hoover managers are particularly pleased with the situa- 
tion in the South. The controlling Republican leaders in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana have announced their support 
of Hoover, and almost all of the Texas delegates are counted in 
the Hoover camp.” 


Whether the Hoover announcement is a good political move, 
remains to be seen, but certainly, observes the Boston Post (Dem.), 
“it ig an honest one.” The statement may not be stirring but, in 
the opinion of the New York Evening Post, ‘it inspires confidence 
and respect.’”’ A number of papers take the occasion to pay 
their respects to the Hoover personality. Says the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.): ‘‘ He has a cool head and a steady 
hand, and along the lines of his particular activities is undoubt- 
edly the ablest man that the country has ever produced.” From 
the merely party aspects of Mr. Hoover’s candidacy people will, 
in the opinion of the New York Times (Dem.), turn away to look 
at his qualifications for the Presidency: 


‘‘They are ample and admirable. He is plainly no idol of the 
politicians. He does not know their ways, nor do they know his. 
Not an inspiring speaker, and without the power to draw great 
masses of people after him by what we call personal magnetism, 
his active political campaigning will have to be done largely 
through his friends. But they will have a true man and a 
formidable candidate to present to their party and to the country. 
His native powers, his administrative experience, his long list of 
achievements wrought through the engineering and scientific 
quality of his mind combined with great grasp and industry and 
fertility of resource, have marked him off before all the people as 
an extraordinary public servant.”’ 


On the other hand, the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), in the 
agricultural Northwest, finds a flaw in the Hoover armor. Not- 
ing that the Secretary intends to stick to his job, the Minnesota 
daily recalls that as part of that job he recently appointed a com- 
mittee of fourteen citizens to survey economic changes, and altho 
“acriculture is the biggest, most important member of America’s 
family,’”’ nevertheless only one place out of the fourteen was given 
to agriculture. 

Hoover’s entrance into the Ohio primary ‘‘may muss up the 
plans of some of the politicians,’”’ but, declares the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), “it will be weleomed by a multitude of men and 
women who believe Hoover is much better fitted for the Presi- 
dency than their own Senator.” The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
thinks that ‘‘if Ohio voters have any independence of mind, they 
will elect a Hoover delegation, and by eliminating Willis thus 
early they will be doing their country and party a favor.” Only 
Ohio will be hurt, the Seattle Times (Ind.) remarks, if her delega- 
tion should be tied ‘‘to a second-rate candidate, while the rest 
of the States are selecting Hoover as the standard-bearer of the 
Republican party.”” The Omaha Bee-News (Rep.) makes the 
interesting suggestion that President Coolidge might not be dis- 
pleased if the Hoover movement in Ohio were to force Ohio 
leaders and Ohio leadership into the background. The Portland 
Oregonian (Rep.) is ‘‘glad to see that Mr. Hoover challenges the 
selfishness and provincialism that its politicians would fasten 
upon the State of Ohio,” not entirely because of admiration for 
Mr. Hoover, ‘‘but because it is a purpose and plan that deserves 
to be challenged, and because the Republican party has had 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


- Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Does “outside work” hurt a student? (p. 21). 

. Who tried to establish a kingdom in Michigan? (p. 46). 

. How many million “untouchables” are there in the 
Hindu community of India? (p. 17). 

. Who was ‘“‘Hall Young of Alaska”? (p. 30). 

. To what school of Italian painting does Tintoretto 
belong? (p. 29). 

. How much money will the Giants save by the Hornsby 
trade? (p. 60). 
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en a political problem of the first importance? 

p. 20). 

8. How many varieties of Methodists and Baptists are there 
in this country? (p. 32). 

9. What is the Senate’s attitude toward a third term for 
President? (p. 10). 

10. What innovation in technique has Eugene O’Neill made 
in drama? (p. 26). 

11. How many national titles are held by Bobby Jones? 
(p. 63). 

12. Why is the Soviet farmer refusing to sell his corn? (p. 19). 

13. If everybody in the United States wanted a ride, how 
many would each of our existing motor-cars have to 
carry? (p. 22). 


enough of the Ohio brand of polities.” The Des Moines Reg- 
ister (Ind. Rep.) is glad to see Hoover plunging into the State 
primaries and thereby making them a more important part of 
the process of choosing delegates. The Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.) which endorses the Hoover nomination, is also glad to 
see Hoover in the primaries in order to bring public opinion to 
bear upon the political strategists at Kansas City. As David 
Lawrence clearly puts the same thought in a Consolidated Press 
dispatch: ‘‘Mr. Hoover’s fate depends not so much on the way 
the regular political leaders look on his candidacy, tho he is 
getting an appreciably greater support from them than he did 
in 1920, but on public sentiment manifested in the primaries.’’ 

Certain Democratic editors are observing the Ohio rumpus 
with something akin to glee. Noting that ‘‘the Secretary is 
not a trained and experienced politician’? the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune (Dem.), for instance, observes: 

“The fight should prove interesting. If it develops factional 
bitterness, as it already threatens in Ohio, that, of course, will add 
to the enjoyment of Democratic lookers-on.”’ 

The Hoover candidacy is welcomed by many Republican 
papers on the ground that, as the New York Herald Tribune puts 
it, ‘“he is unquestionably the man best fitted to succeed to the 
Coolidge leadership,” for they think with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer that ‘‘the Republican campaign must be fought on Mr. 
Coolidge’s principles and policies, and those principles and policies 
are embodied in the person of Herbert Hoover.” Noting the 
‘“‘Coolidge platform” laid down by Mr. Hoover in his statement, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) says: 


“All this will be interpreted as meaning that his candidacy 
has the sanction and even the political blessing of the Adminis- 
tration. Unless some sign to the contrary is forthcoming, the 
rank and file of the Republican party will have a right to so 
interpret it.” 

In the national capital, the Washington Post (Ind.) finds the in- 
ference very strong that President Coolidge prefers to see Mr. 
Hoover nominated—‘‘this is assumed because of Mr. Hoover’s 
plan to remain in the Cabinet.” To the Charleston Gazette (Dem.), 
it seems ‘‘fairly certain that Hoover will be the Coolidge candidate 
eventually; he will receive tacit if not active Administration 
help.”’ The Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.) is not quite so sure: 

“the most conspicuous Republicans in the Coolidge Administra- 
tion are mostly for Hoover, but no one pretends that Coolidge 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


. In what European country is a large Italian population 


Hach one counts 4. 


14. Why do American movies fail to hit the highest European, 
taste? (p. 28). 

15. What sect of religious and racial opinion in India does the 
Aga Khan represent? (p. 16). 

16. Who has been called ‘America’s greatest amateur 
hockey player’? (p. 54). 

Wi i. unemployment be a product of industrial prosperity? 
Daor 

18. How many persons to each radio set are there in the 
We She 9 (Co No - 

19. What industry has benefited largely by the fashion of 
the short skirt for women? (p. 18). . 

20. What is estimated to be the total cost of the World 
Wiarte (pae2)- 

21. Why is the original Wright brothers’ plane being sent to 
a British museum, instead of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion? (p. 14). 

22. From which of Ibafiez’s motion-pictures did he receive 
the largest royalties? (p. 42). 

23. Why do English magazines ignore American writers? 
(p. 28). 

24. Of meat-eating countries, which eats most? (p. 23). 

25. What powerful financial and industrial figure publicly 
condemned ‘‘trickery in business” recently? (p. 11). — 


or his Administration plans to put him over.” W. W. Jermane 
of the Seattle Times is very positive in his assertion ‘‘that Mr. 
Coolidge has never told Secretary Hoover that he was favorable 
to his candidacy, and never has told him that he was or was not 
to remain in the Cabinet if the candidacy was avowed.” In 
addition, we are told, ‘Mr. Coolidge would, if necessary, stand up 
so straight as to lean backward in his purpose to be neutral as 
between the candidates.” This Washington correspondent 
predicts that any movement to smoke out Coolidge on this 
subject will get nowhere—‘‘if there is one thing Coolidge knows 
how to do better than anything else, it is how to keep his mouth 
closed when there is nothing he wants to say.” 

If Mr. Hoover is pledged to the Coolidge policies, it is plain 
to the New York Sun (Rep.) that he has pledged himself to this 
program: 


“No entanglement in the League of Nations. 

“A protective tariff. 

‘““Tax-reduction, tax-reform, rigid economy, and the steady 
decrease of the national debt. 

““Aid to the farmer through encouragement of cooperative 
societies, but no subsidies and no price-fixing. 

“Putting the Government out of the field of private business, 
and keeping it out; no waste of money through government- 
owned merchant fleets or government-operated power plants. 

“No yielding to the demand that the Government pay the 

entire cost of restoring and protecting the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi drainage basin.” 
’ Mr. Hoover has already been asked a long list of questions by 
Col. Carmi A. Thompson, campaign manager for Senator Willis, 
questions covering both foreign and domestic problems and poli- 
cies. Mr. Hoover, says the New York World (Dem.), will have 
to.answer or decide not to answer such questions, and will have 
to decide whether convictions or regularity has first place. The 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), closely studying the Hoover state- 
ment, especially the emphasis on the Coolidge policies, asks: 
“Must we identify Mr. Hoover so closely with the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration that he could not develop as President on original 
and independent lines?’”? The Republican thinks that: 


‘“‘Mr. Hoover as President would inevitably attack public 
questions with an original mind, and ‘my policies’ would be his 
policies rather than the policies of a dead-and-gone Administration. 

‘‘Mhere are numerous people who would not want Mr. Hoover 
in the White House if a Hoover Administration meant nothing 
but a warmed-over Coolidge Administration.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE MIDST OF PROSPERITY 


MAN WILLING TO WORK and unable to find work, 
wrote Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘is, perhaps, the saddest sight 
that fortune’s inequality exhibits under the sun.” Yet 

there are 4,000,000 such in these prosperous United States to-day, 
if we accept the admittedly rough estimate given out by the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York. As a basis of comparison, 
we have the statement of the Washington Hvening Star that 
during the after-war slump of 1921, five or six million workers 
were without jobs. Before explaining the method by which the 
Bureau arrives at its startling figure, let us note that others also 
bear witness, tho in less sweeping terms, that this is a winter 
of extraordinary unemployment. Thus Governor Smith, in a 
letter to the State Industrial 
Commissioner, cites reports of 
‘‘a, serious condition of unem- 
ployment affecting the city 
and the State of New York at 
the present time,’’ and asks 
that a prompt and compre- 
hensive survey be made for 
the purpose of determining 
‘whether the State, with its 
large public-works program, 
or in any other way, can do 
something toward relief of 
this situation.”’ At the same 
~ time the New York Charity 
Organization Society announc- 
es that it is receiving more calls 
from the jobless for help than 
at any time since the war; and 
the New York State Labor 
Department discloses a de- 
crease in the State of 66,000 
factory wage-earners, during 
the past year. 

This condition, observers 
note, is not merely local. Unemployment demonstrations have 
recently occurred in Passaic, New Jersey; an Ohio report speaks 
of the out-of-work crisis in that State; an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Chicago tells of bread lines forming in that city such 
as had not been seen since 1913; the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in Illinois reports a decline of about 8 per cent. in industrial 
employment in that State during 1927; and distress is reported 
from New England and from the coal regions. According to the 
Federal Department of Labor, factory employment throughout 
the country was ‘‘5 per cent. less last autumn than during the 
same months of 1926.”’ As the radical New York Daily Worker 
sees it, the situation presents ‘‘a problem which is daily becoming 
more acute and dangerous.’”’ And a financial and commercial 
daily, the New York Journal of Commerce, points out that: 


“Unfortunately, the problem of unemployment that the coun- 
try and the State has to consider is not merely the old-fashioned 
sort of acute distress calling for emergency treatment. We are 
so accustomed to associate unemployment with prostrate in- 
dustry, closed factories, and universal profound depression that 
it is hard to revise our ideas and grasp the fact that we must also 
grapple with an unemployment problem that is the direct out- 
come of our prosperity. It is likely to persist and, it may be, 
increase even if our industrial output after the present recession 
should resume with full vigor the upward trend that has char- 
acterized it of late years. 

‘‘Attention has been called many times in these columns to 
the paradoxical juxtaposition of rising output and declining 
numbers of workers in the factories of the country. The various 
production indices emanating from official and private sources 
all tell the same tale. For instance, the Federal Reserve Board 
index of factory employment based upon the year 1919 as 100 
shows a decline to 90.1 for last November. The statistics 


PUZZLED 


—Kettner in The American Banker, 


collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, further- 
more, point to the conclusion that since 1923 the number of 
workers in factories has decreased about 15 per cent, while fac- 
tory production, altho declining from the peak of 1926, has, not- 
withstanding, maintained a level well above that of 1923. If this 
exodus from the factories had been absorbed by other lines of 
activity the situation need not have led to any growth in the 
numbers of unemployed. But there is an absence of persuasive 
evidence that any suchadjustment has occurred. Onthecontrary, 
there has been a contemporaneous migration of the rural 
population toward the city, which has tended to aggravate 
the effects of ‘labor saving’ in industry. Cities in the Middle 
West have been painfully conscious of the pressure of these 
invading groups from outside for a long time, and localized 
catastrophes such as floods and 
strikes have acted as further 
irritants. 

“Recovery from the busi- 
ness reaction that has lately 
visited us may result in absorp- 
tion of part of our labor excess, 
but in the nature of the case, 
it can not take care of all the 
employables. Can anything 
be done about it, or must we 
accept the fact that progress 
is usually achieved at the ex- 
pense of some elements in the 
community?”’ 


Turning again to the esti- 
mate that there are 4,000,000 
persons, or nearly one-tenth of 
our total working population, 
out of work in the United 
States to-day, we find it ex- 
plained as follows in the Labor 
Bureau’s monthly publication, 
Facts for Workers: 


“In view of the wide- 
spread complaints of unem- 
ployment, The Labor Bureau, 
Inc., has attempted to estimate the number of those who 
have lost their jobs, and been unable to find others, since 19238. 
Unfortunately, no official figures are available on this subject, 
since in the United States there is no national system of employ- 
ment exchanges where those looking for work register. In this 
respect we are behind most other industrial countries. 

‘“We do, however, have some indication of the number em- 
ployed in various industries. The census gives us these total 
figures every few years; there is a national index of employment 
in factories; we have current information about the railways; we 
can estimate what has happened to coal-mining and building 
employment on the basis of the changes in output. We also 
know something about the drift of population of the farms, and 
on this basis can estimate the number going to the city to look for 
work.” 


From these sources of partial information the Bureau compiles 
the following table, which shows an increase of employment 
only in building: 


EstTiMATED DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


1928—1927 
Number 

Employed (Est.) Approx. 

1923 1927 Change 
Manfeg. Industries..... 8,778,156 7,768,668 | —1,000,000 
Railways (ClassI)..... 1,880,000 1,774,000 — 100,000 
Coal Mines. tater 862,536 787,150 — 100,000 

Farm Workers Moved to 

LOW) >: arr ares — 1,000,000 
Building Workers...... 1,415,875 1,701,248 + 300,000 
Totalir cane 13,936,667 12,031,066 —1,900,000 
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These industries, it is explained, account for over one-third of 
the gainfully employed population. To quote further: 


“Tn order to know how many are actually jobless, however, 

we should have to know what has happened to the other occupa- 
tions, such as forestry, fisheries, metal mining, professional 
pursuits, amusements, domestic service, and especially mer- 
chandising and selling—the distributive trades. We should also 
have to take account of the growth of population in this period 
(about 5 per cent.). 
, ‘Assuming that the number of persons of employable age has 
increased by a minimum of 3,000,000 in these years, due to 
population growth, we then have to guess whether 4,900,000 
altogether can have found employment in the occupations not 
covered by the table. 

“The occupations in which growth might have been most 
expected in these years, with 
their possible increases, are: 


Possible 
Increase LA BOR TO CAPITAL: 
Professions ay reas eaeee oe 200,000 "\E You TAKE AWAY 
Amusements (movies, et¢.)...... 100,000 
Public Utilities. 200°000 MY BREAD, 
utomobile sales and service... .. 750,000 IT WILL TAKE AWAY 
Other distribution... ........... 500,000 
Miscellaneous. ..............-- 100,000 YOUR CAKE.” 
1,850,000 


“These, of course, are mere 
guesses, but they are extremely 
liberal estimates, more likely 
to be too large than too small. 
It must be remembered that 
we are speaking of the changes 
only since 1923, when almost 
every occupation was active. 

“The net result is anestimate 
of 3,000,000 added to the 
unemployment roll in the past 
five years, or about 8 per cent. 
of the total gainfully occupied. 
This is in addition to those 
unemployed in 1923; we must 
remember that even in the 
most prosperous years there is 
a reservoir of those out of 
work. Let us say that in that 
year this reservoir was as low 
as 1,000,000. We then have 4,000,000 out of work at present, 
or nearly 10 per cent. of the total.” 
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While admitting that the Labor Bureau’s: actual figures 
amount to little more than an intelligent guess, The New Republic 
recognizes this problem of unemployment as a very real one. 
As this New York weekly remarks: 


“Divide this estimate of 4,000,000 unemployed in half, if 
you like, and it still remains a huge army, dependent for what 
sustenance it has upon the charity of others, and, for the greater 
part, upon contributions from the scanty pay envelops of rela- 
tives, friends, and fellow workers who can ill afford the burden. 

‘Already, it may be said, conditions have improved, and un- 
employment may have shrunk to the ‘normal’ level before we 
can get around to doing anything about it. Even if this were 
so, we ought to prepare for the next onslaught. But it is not 
likely to be so. Improvement has been visible recently in auto- 
mobile manufacturing and steel. The motor manufacturers 
have been preparing in advance for the spring trade; it remains 
to be seen whether they can sell many more cars than in 1927, 
over a series of months. Steel has benefited, not only by in- 
ereased demand from the automobile industry, but from large 
railroad orders, partly carried over from last year. But the 
expectation is that not much more will be spent by the railroads 
for plant and equipment in 1928 as a whole than in 1927. Large 
contracts for public works have been awarded: whether these 
and new capital expenditures for industry will serve to make up 
the recent deficiencies in production remains at the least an open 
question. No recovery is in sight for textiles or coal, which 
contribute large divisions of the unemployed army. 

“There is no sure sign on the horizon that business will con- 
tinue to be much better this year than last.” 


The present unemployment situation, remarks the New York 
Times, ‘presents the same perplexing questions as the reaction 


MUTUAL LOSSES 


—Baer in the Fargo Courier-News. 


of 1927 in trade and industry, which no one has as yet clearly 
explained.”’ On this point The Times continues: 


“The soft-coal strike, the interrupted production at the Ford 
motor-car plant, the destruction of buying power of inundated 
districts along the Mississippi, must all have exerted an influence. 
Yet the scope of curtailment, affecting as it did all sections of the 
country and practically all industries, has seemed to be greater 
than these particular causes would have warranted, if considered 
by themselves. It caused all the more perplexity because of the 
belief, widely entertained in 1925 and 1926, that the United 
States had so far sueceeded in ‘stabilizing’ industry that the 
old-fashioned trade reaction, with its repercussion on prices 
and employment, was a matter of the past.” 


Many Democratic papers seize the opportunity to re- 


mark that millions of men out of jobs constitute an ironic 
comment on ‘‘Coolidge pros- 
perity.”’ The Philadelphia 
Record closes an editorial on 
unemployment with a derisive 
reference to Republican “at- 
tempts to create prosperity by 
tellingaboutit.’”’ ‘‘ Bread lines 
and men out of work,’’ ex- 
claims the Providence News, 
‘furnish a bitter commentary 
on the talk of ‘Coolidge pros- 
perity.’”’ 

Other papers, however, dis- 
count much of the ““unemploy- 
ment talk’ as political and 
partizan in its origin, declare 
that better times are ahead, 
and warn us against increasing 
unemployment by talking too 
much about it and thus under- 
mining the confidence of busi- 
ness and industry. ‘‘It takes 
but little to unsettle business,”’ 
remarks the New Haven Regis- 
ter;and we arereminded that “‘it 
is possible to bring on a psychological unemployment problem 
simply by talking aboutit.’’ According to The Wall Street Journal: 


““Business men have been aware of a growing shortage of jobs 
for months past. Statistical data of a sort have been publicly 
available. It would be a mistake to dismiss the Governor’s call 
for remedial measures as a mere political gesture, but it must be 
recognized that the general significance of existing unemploy- 
ment is being exaggerated in some political quarters. 

‘‘Despite what has been done since the war to stabilize busi- 
ness, practically oll business is still in some degree seasonal. 
The Labor Department of this State frankly admits that an 
increase in unemployed between fall and midwinter is normal, 
while holding that this winter the ratio of increase has been 
greater than usual. It evidently has been, but it is profoundly 
significant that the average wage level has not given way as it 
formerly did under the pressure of an excessive labor supply. 
What this means is that employers have had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to select the best men, and are making the best of it. 
In-other words, the pressure of competition among employers 
which has been so marked a feature of all business the past year 
has now acutely affected the wage-earner. He finds himself 
under the pressure of competition for a job to a degree probably 
not paralleled since 1921. 

“The change in the steel industry from operation at little 
better than 60 per cent. of capacity about the end of November 
to around 85 per cent. at the present time, the rate at which 
a majority of the more important automobile makers are step- 
ping up production, and some little gains in recent weeks in the 
deprest coal-fields all point toward impending reabsorption of 
unemployed labor. 

“Such key industries as these can not long continue their 
present tendencies without sharing their improvement with other 
lines of business. It is well known that New York City is a 
reservoir of the unemployed in times of industrial reaction, a fact 
which it is particularly appropriate to bear in mind just now.” 
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THE SENATE AGAINST THIRD TERMS 


F PRESIDENT COOLIDGE were to send a message to 
| Congress ‘‘expressing his opinion that it would be wise to 

limit the tenure of a Senator or Representative to two 
terms,” it would hardly have created more excitement, writes 
David Lawrence in the Washington Star, than the passage of the 
La Follette anti-third term resolution by the Senate. This 
commentator on politics points out, as do various editors and 
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HE PUT THE SENATE ON RECORD 


Senator Robert Marion 


Against third terms for Presidents. 
La Follette, of Wisconsin. 


correspondents, that the young Senator from Wisconsin intro- 
duced his resolution onaccount of the recrudescence of the ‘‘ draft 
Coolidge” talk in certain Republican circles. But back of all 
the polities, it is being observed, a much broader question has 
been raised, namely, the attempt of the legislative branch of 
the Government to make a formal expression of its opinion 
about the tenure of the Executive, and thus to influence public 
opinion without enacting any legislation on the subject. Of 
course, as the Providence Journal reminds us, ‘‘the Senate 
resolution has no legal effect.’’ This being the case, the press 
do not take it any too seriously, comment being largely 
divided between smiles of derision and mild applause. As 
passed, by a 56 to 26 vote, the La Follette resolution reads: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the pre- 
cedent established by Washington and other Presidents of the 
United States in retiring from the Presidential office after their 
second term, has become, by universal concurrence, a part of 
our republican system of government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, 
and fraught with peril to our free institutions.” 


“There has been no eall for any such resolution,’’ declares the 
Albany Evening News (Rep.). The Independent thinks ‘‘the 
two-term maximum is safe without the efforts of Mr. La Follette 
and his supporters.” In the Senate debate, Senator Jones (Rep., 
Wash.) called the resolution a reflection on the American people, 
amounting to nothing more than the declaration of a majority 
of the Senators “‘that in their judgment the people of the country 


are not competent to select their President.” In the same dis- 


cussion, Senator Reed of Pennsylvania said: 


“The advice which the Senate now undertakes to offer to 
the President and to the country carries not the sanction of 
the Senate as a constitutionally organized deliberative and 
legislative body, but of ninety-six individuals who happen for 
the moment to sit here in this Chamber. 

‘‘Our authority in this matter is exactly the same as that of 
the members of any old ladies’ sewing society which adopts a 
resolution on the subject. We have ninety-six votes in our 
separate States as voters. So presumably have ninety-six old 


ladies in a sewing society.” ‘ 


The Senate vote is characterized as ‘‘a bluff and a humbug”’ 
by the Hartford Courant (Rep.) and ‘“‘a great piece of imperti- 
nence” by the Detroit Free Press (Ind.). ‘‘When it comes to 
interference with the choice of a President by the people through 
a resolution declaring the ‘sense of the Senate’ in such a matter, 
it is setting a dangerous precedent,” says the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) No less pointed. is the comment of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Dem.): 


‘“The whole proceeding was outside the business and authority 
of a Congressional body. Nowhere in the Constitution is it 
said that the President shall be chosen with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 


But others are not so sure that the Senate’s action is altogether 
a futile gesture. Says the New York Times, for instance: 


“The vote of the Senate was so decisive, the number of 
Republicans taking a position which can be interpreted only as 
meaning that they would be opposed to another candidacy of 
Mr. Coolidge was so large, that practical politicians would be 
staggered at the thought of flying in the face of such a record 
indicating so deep a popular feeling.” 


The chief argument for the resolution was made by Mr. 
La Follette in the Senate. He said: 


“The feeling with regard to the third term of a President is 
not based upon an idle fear. The power and the prestige of the 
Chief Executive have grown continuously since the foundation 
of our Government. Students of politics, both American and 
foreign, properly regard the President of the United States 
as the most powerful individual in the world. Establishment 
of the precedent that one man may continue to wield this 
power for longer than eight years would mark a definite step 
toward the abrogation of popular government. 

‘“Once the precedent has been broken that no one should hold 
the office for more than eight years, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to prevent reelection for twelve, for sixteen, and 
perhaps, twenty years. 

“Tt may perhaps not be amiss to review the political power 
which the Chief Executive now wields. There are 60,000 first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasters, collectors and deputy 
collectors of internal revenue, marshals and deputy marshals, 
collectors of customs, and similar officials appointed by the 
President. They enjoy salaries aggregating $127,500,000 
annually.” 


Without possibility of question or a mixture of doubt ‘‘the 
people do substantially agree,’’ in the opinion of the New York 
World (Dem.) “‘that it would be establishing a dangerous pre- 
cedent, if, with their great influence upon policies, their veto 
power over legislation, and their grip on patronage, our Chief 
Executives were free to seek repeated nominations to the Presi- 
dential office.’”” The resolution, says The Evening World, ‘‘is 
aimed at those who are trying to reconcile the people, too often 
thoughtless and momentarily indifferent, to the idea of more 
than two terms for a President; it is this propaganda, not the 
President, that should be met.’’ By the Senate’s action, con- 
tinues this Democratic journal, ‘“‘added strength has been given 
to the tradition which Washington planted, and Jefferson and 
Madison and Jackson watered. By such reaffirmations as this 
do traditions grow into a commanding force greater even than 
that of written law.” 
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A ROCKEFELLER CONDEMNS BUSINESS 
TRICKERY 


N ALL THE SORDID TEAPOT DOME AFFAIR, the 

courageous stand of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., observes the 

Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘comes as a refreshing breath 
of pure air in an atmosphere polluted by the contaminating 
effect of ‘big business’ on polities.’’ When the son of the founder 
of Standard Oil, speaking as an influential stockholder in the 
Indiana company, urged Col. Robert W. Stewart, its chairman, 
_to give Senator Walsh and the Senate investigating committee 
“every assistance within his power; and when he voluntarily 
offered to testify before the Senate committee, he furnished 
the Government, says the St. Paul Pioneer Press, ‘with almost 
the first whole-hearted and public-spirited cooperation it has 
had from the oil industry since it started out to clean up the 
Teapot Dome scandal more than four years ago.’’ Because of 
“the crooked deals of a few men like Sinclair and Doheny,” 
explains the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘the oil industry has suffered in 
public opinion. Mr. Rockefeller has helped restore confidence 
in this great industry.” 

While Colonel Stewart was in Havana, en route to Mexico, 
where the Indiana company has extensive holdings, Mr. Rocke- 
feller wrote him that the situation with respect to the Conti- 
nental Trading Company’s Liberty bonds had reached the 
stage where ‘‘nothing short of the fullest and most complete 
statement of all the facts . . . can remove the cloud of suspicion 
which hangs over the entire oil industry.’’ Continued the 
younger Rockefeller: 


“You owe it to yourself and to your associates in the manage- 
ment of your company, to your stockholders and to the public 
to help bring these transactions into the fullest light that can 
be thrown upon them. No desire, however praiseworthy, to 
protect those who may have been guilty of wrongdoing justifies 
the withholding of any slightest fact that will help to clear up 
the situation. 

““T urge you with all the influence that I possess not to wait 
for an invitation from the Senate committee which has been 
appointed to look into this matter, much less a subpena to 
appear before it, but to wire Senator Walsh at once, offering to 
put yourself at the disposal of the committee to tell all you 
know about this matter.” 


Colonel Stewart changed his plans, and came to Washington. 
But all he would say on the witness stand, reports the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Times, was that he personally 
had never received a penny of the three millions of resale profits 
from the Continental deal, of which Secretary Fall is said to 
have received $230,000 through H. F. Sinclair. Colonel Stewart 
also denied being involved in the distribution of these profits, and 
refused to testify as to what he knew of their distribution. 
Later Mr. Rockefeller said on the stand: 


“‘T have every confidence in the integrity of Colonel Stewart. 
At the same time, I am bitterly disappointed that he did not 
answer all the questions asked of him. Only as all of the facts 
are brought to light can the suspicion which has grown up be 
dispelled. 

““The oil industry is under suspicion because of the facts that 
have been brought to light, and more particularly because of 
the facts that have not yet been brought to light. The business 
structure of the country is under suspicion for these reasons. 
The cynic is saying: ‘Is there any such thing as basic integrity 
in business?’ 

‘‘T believe in the business of the country. I believe that busi- 
ness can be run on a sound, high, fair basis. As a stockholder 
in any company, I want no profit derived from compromise with 
right. I want no officer in any company in which I own stock, 
whether he be high or low, or any employee, to do anything that 
I would not myself be willing to do.” 


To the Philadelphia Record, Mr. Rockefeller’s attempts to 
compel Colonel Stewart to testify, and his voluntary appearance 
before the Senate committee are among ‘“‘the few reassuring 
incidents in a shocking record.’’ Moreover— 


“His intervention is equally important as the first sign of 
condemnation from big business for policies of corruption and 
criminality practised by some of its foremost exponents. For 
hardly less astounding than the lawless acts revealed and the 
callous defiance of the perpetrators has been their protection 
through a conspiracy of silence, evasions, and deception on the 
part of eminent business men.”’ 


“Tt is highly gratifying’ to the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
‘that a man of such great eminence in the world of capital and 
industry has recognized the public responsibility of high financial 
power.’’ Among other papers which congratulate him upon his 
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“TI AM BITTERLY DISAPPOINTED” 


“That Colonel Stewart did not answer all the questions asked of him,’’ 

said John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently in his testimony before the 

Senate committee investigating the Teapot Dome oil scandal. “I 

believe that business can be run on a fair basis. As a stockholder, 
I want no profit derived from compromise with right.” 


stand in the oil inquiry are the Boston Herald, New York 
World, Birmingham News, Wichita Beacon, Binghamton Press, 
New York Evening World, South Bend Tribune, Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette, Minneapolis Journal, Birmingham Age- 
Herald, Des Moines Tribune, Milwaukee Journal, Macon 
Telegraph, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Says the Brooklyn 
Eagle in a second editorial: 


‘““Mhere has been nothing equivocal in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
attitude. He has set an example for other prominent citizens 
who have shown, such reluctance to aid the Government in the! 
oil-secandal cases. 

‘“Colonel Stewart has hurt himself immeasurably by his failure 
to follow the good advice of Mr. Rockefeller, who is the most 
powerful factor in the oil business, and has once more demon- 
strated that he has a fine sense of honor and the obligations of 
citizenship.” 


But, points out the Baltimore Sun, ‘“‘much as Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s course may be appreciated, it by no means should close 
his attention to the situation that has developed. He should 
understand that the full measure of the public’s confidence in 
his oil companies will not be given while Colonel Stewart and 
others who have thwarted the Senate’s committee are retained 
in positions of trust and authority.” 
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MUSSOLINI’S ORDERS TO ITALIANS HERE 


PROGRAM OF FASCIST WORLD CONQUEST is seen 
ak by the Manchester Union in Premier Mussolini’s new 
Constitution for Fascist organizations outside of Italy, 
bringing them directly under the authority of Rome. These 
instructions, among other things, points out the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, would deny to the adherents of Fascism 
living abroad the right to become useful citizens of other coun- 
tries, such as the United States, in which they may work and live, 
since it commands the follower of Mussolini to take no part in 
the internal affairs of any country other than Italy. Already, 
we are told, there are Fascist organizations in Hngland, Austria, 
and Hungary, and in the last two countries they are said to be 
intimately associated with the mother organization in Italy. 
According to a Rome dispatch to the New York Times, the 
Constitution which Premier Mussolini recently issued to govern 
the activities of Fascisti living abroad contains the following 
instructions: 


‘1. Fascisti abroad must be respectful of the laws of the 
countries in which they reside. They must give daily proof of 
their respect for the laws. 

“2. They must not participate in the internal politics of the 
countries where they reside. 

‘3. They must not create divisions among Italian colonies, 
but rather heal them under the egis of Fascism. 

“4. They must be examples of uprightness in their public and 
private lives. 

“5. They must respect Italian representatives abroad, and 
obey their suggestions and commands. 

“6. They must defend Italianism in the past and present. 

“7. They must give help to needy Italians. 

“8. They must be as disciplined abroad as I expect and de- 
mand Italians to be disciplined at home.”’ 


This, explains the editor of L’Italia, of Chicago, ‘‘is for the 
information of Fascists living abroad, not to all Italian emigrants. 
It simply means: Respect the country where you live, keep a 
model conduct, be honest, and work.’’ In the opinion of this 
Italian-language paper: 


“Benito Mussolini has increased his reputation as a great 
statesman by sending out these instructions. It is magnificent 
advice to Fascists to be honest and respectful within their home 
country, as well as abroad. 

“The enemies of Fascism love to fish in turbid waters, and 
attempt to create the belief that the Italian Premier wants to 
act as a despot in the homes of others by imparting orders to 
naturalized Italians. Nothing is more foolish, and if some 
newspapers, attacked by Italophobia, have disseminated such 
information, it is either through ignorance or bad faith.” 


“Hivery government,”’ points out the editor of Corriere d’ Amer- 
ica (New York), ‘“‘has the right to advise its citizens abroad. 
When President Coolidge advised Americans in Europe to up- 
hold the foreign policy of the United States in talking with Euro- 
peans, he exercised the same right and duty that Premier Mus- 
solini exercised in sending instructions to Italians living abroad.” 
In a San Francisco Italian-language paper, L’Jtalia, we learn 
that— 


“The ‘new’ Constitution for Fascists in foreign lands doesn’t 
practically mean anything new to all sincere, well-meaning 
followers or sympathizers of the Fascist régime, whether en- 
listed or independent, all of whom, notwithstanding false 
accusations, always behave loyally and gentlemanly toward 
American institutions. But Mussolini’s instructions will clarify 
the situation, and will disarm and discourage enemies and critics 
of Fascism in the United States. 

“So great a genius as Mussolini, who has solved the most 
arduous Italian problems and removed the most invincible 
obstacles which were undermining the very existence of the 
Italian nation, could not have committed the grave error of 
suggesting or allowing Italian Fascists in foreign lands, and 
especially in the United States, to follow a policy and action 
which might have offended the susceptibilities of the American 
Government and people.”’ 


When we search the editorial columns of American dailies, 
however, we find that the Mussolini instructions are scrutinized 
very carefully before they are accepted, if, indeed, they are ac- 
cepted. In the opinion of a weekly, The Independent (Boston), 
“several of the Mussolini provisions stand in the way of the as- 
similation of the Italian element of our population. They are 
encouraged to think of the United States only as a foreign princi- 
pality whose opportunities may be exploited until they are ready 
to return home. This prevents the melting-pot from doing any 
melting.” Full obedience to the Mussolini instructions, agrees 
the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘must disqualify a Fascist from becoming 
a Citizen of the United States, or, while residing here, from being 
anything at heart except an alien in a strange land, taking his 
orders from a foreign potentate.”’ 

Some of the instructions, believes the New York World, ‘‘are 
quite laudable, and could be applied to anybody, anywhere”— 


“‘But when the American Fascist is asked not to participate 
in the political life of the country and to obey, here, the Italian 
Consuls and other representatives, this is assuming that he will 
not become an American citizen. When consent is assumed that 
he shall be disciplined here with the same discipline imposed 
upon the Fascists of the home-land, this is setting up a kingdom 
within a kingdom. 

“‘The Fascist attempt to retain a hold upon emigrants in other 
lands will probably fail in most cases. In so far as it succeeds, it 
may lead to regrettable consequences. There .can not be two 
rivals in ultimate authority in the United States any more than 
in Italy.” 


“Tf Mussolini is not reaching out into the affairs of other 
nations, what is he doing?’’ demands the Manchester Union. 
And it goes on: 


‘‘Mussolini’s policy has been to hold the actual allegiance of 
all Italians wherever they might be. Italy has been unable to 
take care of her increase in population at home, and it has been 
necessary to encourage migration. Unfortunately for Mussolini, 
with most of the colonial areas of the earth already preoccupied, 
there is no territory that he can appropriate where his nationals 
may settle permanently and still retain their allegiance. He has 
therefore formulated the rather presumptuous plan of endeavor- 
ing to retain that allegiance, even tho Italians have become 
naturalized elsewhere. 

“This plan constitutes the chief bone of contention between 
France and Italy, since the French Government resents and fears 
the operation of a policy that affects so large a number of Italians 
resident in Southern France and in Tunis. 

‘‘Much of the recent difficulty in Austria and in Hungary has 
been fostered by Fascists, who have had the sympathy and 
support of the Government at Rome. Fascism is not as subversive 
of present-day civilization as Bolshevism, but it is nevertheless 
contrary to the ideals of Anglo-Saxon democracy, and Great 
Britain and the United States must, as a matter of principle, 
resist any pretensions that threaten the stability of Western 
institutions. Fascism in Italy is a local matter, but when this 
movement aspires to become an agent of world conquest—when 
it presumes to build another miniature political State within 
the democracies of the West—it is time to draw the line.”’ 


These are substantially the sentiments of the St. Louis Star, 
which explains that, under the Mussolini Constitution: 


“Tf any question involving America’s foreign policy, including 
the Monroe Doctrine, becomes a campaign issue hereafter, 
Italian-Americans, on Mussolini’s orders, must refrain from 
voting. From that, of course, is only a step to telling them how 
they shall vote here. 

““Has Russian Communism gone further than that? There is 
only one kind of tyranny in government, whether the tyrant is 
emperor, premier, a committee, a political party, or a party 
majority. Interference by one Government with the political 
affairs of another begins when that Government seeks to dictate 


what residents of that other country shall do, whether those 


residents are aliens or naturalized citizens. It does not matter 
whether the nationality of those it seeks to influence are Italian, 
German, or British. 

‘Napoleon, drunk with power, at the maddest part of his 
career, never dreamed of such dictatorial power as Mussolini is 
trying to establish in Italy and elsewhere.” _ 
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HONORING OUR “MASTER FARMERS” 


66 ILLARS OF STRENGTH in the noblest of avocations,” 
in the words of one newspaper, are the men who are 
being honored throughout the agricultural States as 

“Master Farmers.’’ The movement is characterized by Senator 

Capper as ‘‘one of the most constructive programs for the ad- 

vancement of agriculture I know of.” It was started in 1925 by 

The Prairie Farmer of Chicago, and, sponsored by the farm 

papers, has spread until at this writing 230 master farmers 

have been honored in twenty-one States. The Secretary of 

Agriculture calls this ‘“‘an exceedingly happy contribution to 

American life,’”’ and he asks: 

““why should there not be some 

special national recognition for 

the most outstanding leaders 
among the Master Farmers in 
all States?” The idea attracts 
the attention of the National City 

Bank of New York, which in its 

current bulletin praises it for its 

“‘ereat merit of emphasizing suc- 

cess instead of failure”’: 


“There is no scarcity of eligi- 
bles for the degree of Master 
Farmer in any State, and every- 
where the selections are of farmers 
engaged in general farming op- 
erations, possest of no special 
advantages, but successful by 
reason of careful attention to bus- 
iness. They represent a class of 
farmers who have no thought of = 
abandoning the business.” 


“The purpose of this move- 
ment is to recognize outstanding 
success in farming and in rural 
citizenship,’’ says the man who 
started it, Clifford V. Gregory, 
editor of The Prairie Farmer: 


These ten men average not quite 54 years of age. 
the average, each started farming with $1,923.50, is now worth $77,290, and had a gross income in 1926 
of $15,000. Nine have in their homes water systems, modern heating equipment, electric lights, seven 
have power washers, and all have musical instruments in some form. Altogether they have 45 children, 
of whom seven have finished college, 21 have attended or are in college, and 28 have finished high school. 
From left to right they are, lower row: Elmer Youngs, Lexington; R. T. Ruegg, Palmyra; J. C. Dell, 


Of course it is impossible with our limitation of space to say 
very much about all of the 230 farmers honored by twenty-one 
States. Typical is the group of ten honored in Nebraska, whose 
photograph appears on this page. 

Speaking of Iowa’s Master Farmers, Wallaces’ Farmer (Des 
Moines) says they belong to ‘“‘the Farm Legion of Honor”: 


“Their record in farm organizations, cooperatives, school and 
church, is as good as their record in raising corn and hogs. The 
Master Farmers of Iowa meet the standard of ‘Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living.’” 


Similarly, the Savannah News, speaking of the Master Farmers 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF MASTER FARMERS—THE NEBRASKA WINNERS IN 1927 


The average farm worked by each is 789 acres. On 


Beatrice; E. P. Cromer, Scottsbluff; Swan Carlson, Funk; upper row: Fred Smith, Chappell; C. J. 


“The nation should honor its 
leading farmers as it does its 
scientists and its soldiers and its 
captains of industry. It is an inspiration to the boys and girls 
who are growing up in the country to know that success may be 
the reward of effort on the farm as it is in the city—not only 
the success that is measured in money, but what is more im- 
portant, the success that comes from an upright and useful life 
in family and community.”’ : 

The democratic system followed in selecting Master Farmers is 
deseribed in general terms by Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 


in the speech he made at the Oklahoma Master Farmer Dinner: 


“The honor seeks the man; in no case does the man seek the 
honor. A man is nominated by his neighbors and friends. His 
work is then studied by competent judges. Attention is given 
to the operation of the farm, to the business methods followed, 
to the general appearance of the farm, to the home life and to 
the community life. Thus, you see, the farmer is judged from 
the standpoint of profession, of business, of citizenship, and of 
manhood—certainly a broad and stimulating group of qualities.”’ 

Typical of the recent Master Farmer celebrations in many 
States was that in Oklahoma last month, where the Master 
Farmers for 1927 and 1928 were entertained all day at the State 
Capital, with their wives, and were the guests of honor and were 
given gold medals at the banquet where Secretary Jardine spoke 
and 300 people gathered at the tables, while thousands more 
listened in on the radio. Mr. Jardine pointed out that the 
eighteen Oklahoma Master Farmers for 1927 are of an average age 
of fifty-two years, have spent from fourteen to forty years in farm- 
ing, and own on the average farms of 399 acres each of an average 
value of $32,000. Sixteen of them belong to operative associations. 


Jorgensen, Minden; Thomas Andrews, Cambridge; Harry L. Dixon, Benkeiman; Fred A. Egger, Roca. 


in its own State, as ‘‘ twelve apostles of agricultural achievement,” 
points out that to be awarded this honor requires more than 
technical success as a farmer—it requires ‘“‘the proved ability to 
do some even finer things, to make a real home on the farm, a 
place of habitation where the family is a unit of social, industrial 
and civic integrity, where children can be reared in a wholesome 
atmosphere and where there is service to the community and a 
valuation placed upon the things that may be termed spiritual.’ 

Sketches of the lives of Minnesota’s Master Farmers show, .as 
the National City Bank’s bulletin reports, ‘‘that almost without 
exception they began farming with small capital, many of them as 
wage-earners, that they have become well-to-do by their farming 
operations, and that they have made farming pay a reasonable 
return even during the recent years of depression; they all prac- 
tise diversified farming.” 

Of course, comments the Dayton Journal, ‘“‘everybody ean 
not be a Master Farmer, any more than everybody can become a 
Henry Ford, an Edison, a Mellon, or a Schwab’’— 


“But everybody can improve his position, if he will but try. 
The trouble seems to be that too many are content to be just 
average. They farm an average farm in the average way, take an 
average price for an average production, and find an average 
return a little too tight for comfortable living. 

“‘While all can not be Master Farmers, all can put a little more 
vision in their work to match their industry. The farmer who 
can see ahead and produce for the market a year or two in the 
future is a farmer who will make money.” 
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Courtesy of The Aero Digest (New York City) 


THE FIRST FLIGHT OF THE WRIGHT BIPLANE, AT KITTY HAWK, NORTH CAROLINA 


It was on December 17, 1903, that Orville Wright, lying flat on the lower wing of the first man-carrying plane, climbed into the air for a short 


flight. 


This relic is now being sent to the South Kensington Museum, near London, instead of to the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington. 


In the photograph, Wilbur Wright is shown anxiously watching the efforts of his brother to steady the machine. 


THE WRIGHT PLANE IN THE WRONG PLACE? 


RVILLE WRIGHT’S RECENT ACT in sending the 
first Wright brothers airplane to England, where it will 
be housed in the South Kensington Museum, has served 

to revive the acrimonious dispute between the adherents of 
Prof. Samuel P. Langley, former Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, and inventor and builder of the 
Langley ‘‘aerodrome,’”’ and the supporters of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, the first men to actually fly in an airplane. According 
to a Dayton dispatch to the New York Times, ‘‘failure of the 
Smithsonian Institution to recognize the first successful flights 
of the Wrights at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in December, 
1903, by giving proper credit to the original plane, is assigned by 
Orville Wright as the chief reason for sending the machine out 
of this country.’’? Altho the surviving brother has an agreement 
with the South Kensington institution for the withdrawal of 
the relic at any time, he has exprest the belief that it will never 
be returned to American soil. He is quoted further as saying: 


‘*T want the people of America to know that it was my brother’s 
wish—and mine as well—that the plane go to the Smithsonian 
Tnstitution, but under the circumstances we found that im- 
possible, and so I have sent it to England. 

“In England, the plane will have its proper place and credit, 
I am assured. This it would never have had in-the atmosphere 
prevailing at the Smithsonian Institution. 

‘*No one is more sorry than I that the plane is not to remain 
in this country.” 


On a former oceasion, Mr. Wright was quoted as follows in an 
Associated Press dispatch: 


“Hor twenty years I have kept possession of the machine in the 
hope that a suitable home for it could be found in America. 
Several American museums have asked for it, but the one insti- 
tution among these which seemed to be national enough in char- 
acter was one to which I would not care to intrust the machine. 

‘“This lack of confidence was the result of the way the officers 
of this institution had allowed the priceless relic of the Langley 
machine of 1903 to be taken out of the museum in 1914, and the 
original materials of its structure to he mutilated for the purposes 
of private parties to a patent litigation. 

“The machine now hanging in the museum is not the original 
machine, but is mostly a new machine, with many of the restored 
parts of different construction from the original. The label now 
hanging on it is true neither of the restored nor of the original 
machine. 

‘*T could not be assured that our machine, if given to this in- 


stitution would be any safer from mutilation than Langley’s 
has been, or that the label put on it would be any more true than 
the label on his.” 


To this statement, says a news story in the Washington Star, 


“The late Dr. Charles D. Walcott, then Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, replied with an emphatic denial of 
mutilation. He emphasized that the Langley plane had not 
been taken from the museum, as charged, but had been removed 
from the old workshop of Professor Langley, where it had been 
stored since 1903, and equipped with pontoons in an effort to 
assist it in landing and getting off the water. With the original 
engine it was flown at Hammondsport, New York, and then 
another engine of greater power was installed, with the necessary 
changes to give it strength, Dr. Walcott said. Even when flown 
with the original engine, the plane was forty pounds heavier, 
owing to the additional weight of the pontoons.” 


While the man in the street may be unfamiliar with the claims 
made by Wright and Langley adherents, observes the New Haven 
Register, ‘‘he frankly hopes that it will be possible to settle this 
unfortunate misunderstanding and recover the Wright machine.’’ 
“The Wright brothers invented the airplane, and it is almost 
a national humiliation that their plane should not be placed in 
an American museum,” says the Boston Herald, and in the 
Washington Post we read: 


“There no longer is any question in regard to the Wright claim. 
Whether or not the Langley ship was the first ‘capable of flight,’ 
as the Smithsonian label specifies, is questioned, for the proof 
was obtained with a motor of later date. But the fact that the 
Wrights were the first actually to fly is universally admitted. 

“It is to be hoped that the visit of the first Wright plane to 
England will not be permanent. The ship belongs on American 
soil, and should take its proper place in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution.” 


While a few editorial writers aline themselves with the Langley 
followers, all seem to regret that the Washington Star ealls 
‘this childish controversy,’’ particularly since it deprives this 
country of the original Wright machine. Continues The Star: 


“The names of Wright and Langley are for all time identified 
as pioneers in the science of aviation. Nothing can detract from 
the credit which they deserve. The names will be remembered 
long after the personalities of those who bore them have been 
forgotten. That Orville Wright, the survivor of an epoch- 
making trio, should do anything which, on its face, appears as 
quibbling over an unimportant division of credit, will come as 
a keen disappointment to millions of his admirers.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Democrats boast harmony—but factions speak louder than 
words.—Wall Street Journal. 


SoME Democrats are trying to dig up a running-mate for Al 
ae and others: are looking for a checkmate.—San Diego 
nion. 


ONCE upon a time America was connected with Europe by 
ies of a lost continent instead of a lost loan. Anderson (Ind.) 
erald. 


We often ‘wonder why they are called the secrets of success. 
Everybody is always telling them to everybody else.—Grand 
Rapids Press. 


A LEOPARD may not be able to change its spots, but we know 
of a tiger that threatens to put 
its stripes on a mule.—Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Messrs. Smith and Vare 
may, nevertheless, be referred 
to as outstanding Senators.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


As we understand it, the 
rising generation retires about 
when the retiring generation 
rises.— Dallas News. 


AnyHow, and at the very 
worst, Senator Willis is our 
great commonwealth’s favorite 
son pro tem.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 


Ir costs $3,493,581,519 a 
year to run the United States, 
but on the whole we believe 
it’s worth it—New York EHve- 
ning Post. 


Tue fashion editor says 
that extreme latitude is now 
allowed in skirts, but we don’t 
notice any longitude.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


WHEN MR. VOLIVA ARRIVES 
AT THE EDGE OF THE EARTH 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Wuar kind of a government 
is it that provides refuges for 
wild birds and none for the 
hard-working politician who 
has been asked to explain in full his attitude on Prohibition? 
—Detroit News. 


A RAILROAD appoints a florist to beautify with flowers. Now 
let it appoint an official burglar to jimmy open the car windows. 
—Dallas News. 


4 


W ASHINGTON views the outlook as favorable for agriculture as a 
whole. No reference is made to agriculturists in the hole.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Mayse Mr. Lowden closed his New York headquarters merely 
because the New York City farmers are not in much need of 
relief —St. Lowis Star. 


Accorpine to a medical theory, dark patches under the eyes 
may be due to defective teeth. In domestic circles they may also 
be due to a faulty alibi Punch. 


One of the interesting speculations in connection with the 
automobile outlook for the year is what impressive new words 
they will be able to think of that mean second-hand.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Wuen Lindy has brought peace and good-will into our rela- 
tions with all our neighbors, possibly we can arrange for him to 
make a little visit to the foreign relations committee.—Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Str AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN says that war between England 
and America is unthinkable, all of which may be true, but then 
both England and America have some of the greatest unthinkers 
the world has ever known.—New York Evening Post. 


THE United States and Mexico are now on capital terms, with 
Mexico needing the capital.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Axour the only frills and furbelows now extant are those 
pantalette effects on lamb chops and roast chicken legs.— Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 


AN artist-designer is reported as saying that women like their 
attire to be witty. They have certainly made brevity the soul of 
it.—Punch. 


SPEAKING of world menaces, wonder what would have hap- 
pened if Mussolini had. been born a Chinaman?—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. : 


Tuat Congressman who says America has no trained propagan- 
dists hasn’t seen the new seed 
catalogs.— Publishers Syndicate. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, a son of the 
Prince of Wales would be 
heir to the thrown.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Practisn makes perfect, we 
are told—especially the prac- 
tise of what we preach.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue race is getting healthier, 
authorities say—but not the 
race to the railroad crossing.— 
Marshall County (Minn.) Ban- 
ner. 


“Unitep States to Meet 
Mexico at Tennis.” Mr. 
Morrow will doubtless wish for 
a love matech.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Tur Senate will kick Al and 
the Illinois Smith around until 
it gets the entire Smith family 
sore. Then, look out!—Coun- 
cil Bluffs Nonpareil. 


GENERAL GILLMAN of the 
British Army urges young 
officers to postpone getting 
married until they are at least 
thirty. But isn’t that rather 
late to start the most practical course in learning how to take 
orders?—Chicago Daily News. 


A DAILY paper remarks that there are too many burglaries in 
this country. It does not state, however, what is the ideal number 
to have.—Punch. 


PERFECT reciprocity is found in the fact that if a paragrapher 
“makes”? Tue Lirerary Dicsst, it will make him.—The Thomas 
H. Pickerill Service. 


As to the cause of modern baldness, discust in Tar LiIrnRARY 
Diaest, we hazard the theory that it’s the absence of hair.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


In a London theater the experiment has been tried of placing 
loud-speakers all over the auditorium. Usually they are seated 
just behind us.—Punch. 


We aren’t sure whether a donkey will eat that weed known 
to the botanists as strangalus rotulus, and to others as loco weed, 
but we have an idea that it is out Houston way that it grows.— 
Knoxville Journal. 


Mexico is revising its political procedure, and it might be a 
good idea to pass a rule that no man be allowed to run for Presi- 
dent unless he can prove he has funeral expenses.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Our great party’s attitude on farm-relief seems to be that, if 
tariff revision downward on the big campaign contributors is 
necessary to attain the desired end, then the farmer doesn’t 
need any relief.—Ohio State Journal. 


E OR EPGN 


COMMENT 


INDIA GREETS A PACIFYING COMMISSION WITH RIOTS 


HE POOREST POSSIBLE POLICY to prove their 

capacity for an increase of autonomy is said to have 

been pursued by British Indians in the hostile demon- 
strations and riots that broke out-in various large Indian cities 
on the arrival at Bombay of Sir John Simon and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Statutory Commission appointed by Great Britain 
to investigate the working of the Reform 
Act of 1919 in India. The Commission 
immediately issued a statement to the 
Indian press declaring that they would 
make it their business to remove the mis- 
apprehensions existing with regard to their 
work, and we learn also from Bombay dis- 
patches that the hostile expressions against 
Sir John and his associates were offset to a 
degree by three deputations of Moham- 
medans, non-Brahmans, and ‘‘untouch- 
ables,’’ who welcomed the Commission on 
its arrival with cordiality. Delhi press 
dispatches tell of an offer of conciliation 
made by Sir John Simon to the Indians 
which was rejected by members of the 
Indian National Congress and others, and 
we read also that: 


“He had proposed that all documents 
and material be dealt with by a joint, free 
conference consisting of the seven British 
commissioners and an equal number of 
representatives chosen by Indian legis- 
latures. 

“Sir John took the view that the com- 
missioners must be solely responsible for 
their report, but suggested that the 
Indian joint committee could report either 
to the Indian Central Legislature or as an 
annex to the report of the British com- 
missioners. 

“Members of the Indian Congress con- 
tended that this arrangement would not 
give them the equal status they desire.”’ 


A supporter of the Indian attitude to a 
degree is the Liberal London Daily News, 
which declares flatly that it is absurd to 
contend that a commission which contains no Indians will be 
able to present an unbiased report, and this newspaper goes on 
to say: 


“Tf Indians, through their peculiar knowledge and sympathy 
with Indian aspirations, ‘could hardly fail to have their judg- 
ment colored,’ the absence of those qualities will equally color 
the judgment of Englishmen. An Englishman, equally with an 
Indian, is likely to have preconceived ideas about full Dominion 
self-government. It is in the clash of these rival faiths that the 
truth about Indian democracy might be beaten out. This 
wholesome clash of opinion the Government has forcibly pre- 
vented. No amount of ingenious argumentation about the 
necessity of the English Parliament being ‘familiar with the 
minds’ of the authors of the reeommendations will obscure the 
inevitable partizanship of the present Commission.” 


In the view of the London Star the Indian policy of boy- 
cotting the Simon Commission will break down as the Indian 
public begins to understand the real position, and it adds: 

“Indian opinion of all classes will have the fullest opportunity 


of making itself heard before it and after it, and we agree with 
the speech of Lord Olivier, surely a friend of the native races 


Copyrigat Un, erwood & Underwo. a photograph 


“A GIGANTIC TASK” 


Confronts Sir John Simon, head of the 


Commission on Indian Reforms, 

should be accomplished ‘‘by good-will, 

common sense, and an understanding of 
human nature.” 


and peoples if ever there was one, that the wisest policy for 
Indian leaders was to accept the Commission and get all they 
could out of it. The Aga Khan, who represents an enormous 
section of Moslem opinion, has just issued a manifesto to his co- 
religionists in which he says ‘the British will be in India as 
long as we can see, and can not be spirited away merely by being 
ignored.’ That is the spirit in which we should like to see these 
problems attacked. There is a danger 
about loose, non-constructive talk taking 
the place of thoughtful schemes, but we 
hope that the Aga Khan’s idea of a Moslem 
committee to negotiate with the British 
Government and the Hindus will receive 
favorable consideration. Sir Abdur Ramin, 
who presided at a Calcutta meeting at 
which it was resolved to boycott the Com- 
mission, has altered his views because, he 
says, the boycott was entered upon without 
knowing all the facts.” 


Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
planned to spend February and March in 
Delhi and in one or two of the provinces, 
we learn from the London Times, which 
tells us also that their intention is to 
employ their time in studying the working 
of the legislatures and of the administra- 
tion and in ‘‘informal” consultation with 
Indian Ministers and legislators. We are 
further informed by this journal that: 


‘““They will not, apparently, examine 
witnesses during this visit, but will merely 
study the ground and prepare for the full 
and comprehensive inquiry which they will 
carry out, with the full support of all 
British parties, in the next cool season. 
In the meantime Hindu opinion may come 
to recognize that the boycott agitation is 
based partly upon a complete misappre- 
hension of the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment and of the Imperial Parliament, 
and also upon a confusion between an 
advisory and a judicial body. When both 
the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition are agreed that a Commission 
representing all Indian parties—and no 
Indian politician ever suggested that minor- 
ities should not be represented upon it— 
is impracticable, it can scarcely be maintained that the Govern- 
ment’s decision in favor of a purely Parliamentary inquiry was 
‘a studied insult’ to Indian nationhood. 

‘“With ample time for reflection before them it may be hoped 
that responsible Indian leaders will finally realize that their 
failure to grasp the opportunity of cooperation with the repre- 
sentatives of the Imperial Parliament will neither enhance their 
political reputation outside India nor advance the cause which 
they have at heart. That they will otherwise be forced into an 
unwilling cooperation is probable enough. If, as is more than 
likely, the representatives of the Northern Moslems and of the 
deprest classes, not to mention other minorities, appear before 
the Commission, it will be difficult for the Swarajists, Liberals, 
and dissident Mohammedans to continue a boycott which will 
hardly have the same semireligious fervor behind it as the boy- 
cott which Mr. Gandhi preached. But no British friends of 
India would prefer such a political conversion to a frank ac- 
knowledgment that the original opposition to the Commission 
was based upon a misunderstanding.” 


but it 


A rather pessimistic British observer of the Commission is 
“A. A. B.,” who, in a survey of the Indian situation in the Lon- 
don Evening Standard, points out that the Simon Commission 
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will spend six months in 1928 and nine months in 1929 “‘on their 
Indian education.”” They will then come home and report to the 
British Government, who will present their report to both 
Houses of Parliament, which will hold a joint conference at 
which Indian opinion will once more be invited to assist and 
criticize. This writer then relates that: 


“The postwar hysteria that raged immediately after the 
Armistice was the cause not only of the Ullswater Reform Act 
but of the Montagu-Chelmsford experiment in India. The late 
Mr. Montagu was the Secretary of State for India in 1919, 
and, as General Dyer’s case proved, he was a very emotional 
and excitable person, exactly the most dangerous Minister to be 
placed in control of Indian affairs. India’s outburst of loyalty 
in the World War, which contributed men from every province 
and State except Bengal, elicited an answering flood of feeling 
in Britain, and a desire, natural but irrational, to repay a demon- 
station of confidence by a gift of self-government. It would 
be impossible within these limits even to sketch the outline of 
the machinery, begun by Morley and Minto in 1908, and greatly 
enlarged by Montagu and Chelmsford in 1919. 

“The division of powers between the Indian and the pro- 
vincial legislatures, and between the Governors and_ their 
legislative councils, the transferred and reserved subjects, can 
not be diseust here. Suffice it to say that of 270 million subjects 
in British India the franchise has been conferred on seven 
millions, while the major provinces have the right to enfranchise 
their women, tho as only 2 per cent. are literate, and all, with 
few exceptions, live behind the purdah, the option can not be 
widely exercised. The question is, are these political powers to 
be extended or restricted? 

“The difference between the India of the eighteenth century 
and the India of to-day is that the sword of the British Raj 
protects the Hindu majority of the South from the Moslem 
minority of the North; and that the robust doctrine of holding 
the gorgeous East in fee has been replaced by the modern theory 
of the White Man’s Burden, which compels England to spend 
lives, money, and brains without thanks or profit. But for all 
the clatter of provincial councils and Delhi debates, India is 
unchanged. Mr. Baldwin asked at the Guildhall, with in- 
eredible innocence, can we not get rid of caste? 

“The Prime Minister is apparently unaware that there are 
in the Hindu community sixty million ‘untouchables,’ men, 
women, and children, who, if they see a Brahman or high caste 
man, approaching on the highway are compelled to run out of 
his sight, and if possible hide in the thicket. The touch of these 
creatures, indeed their shadow, pollutes the food of the high caste 
men; they are condemned from birth to the lowest menial tasks 
at starvation wages; they are not allowed to be educated, and 
the notion of their sharing in the humblest functions of citizen- 
ship is unthinkable. 

“They can never escape from or rise above this caste bondage, 
in which they are born, and in which their progenitors have been 
born for uncountable generations. What do the British demo- 
erats make of this? Are they going into political partnership 
with the Brahmans, who would die rather than admit to ‘citizen- 
ship the sixty million untouchables? Does Mr. Baldwin’s 
optimism extend to the belief that his Commission can destroy 
Siva, and get rid of one of the fundamentals of the Brahman 
religion, which beyond the memory of man has embraced three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula?” 


The first and paramount problem for Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues, remarks the Right Hon. Lord Meston, K.C.S.I., in 
an article contributed to the London Sunday Times, is to cope 
with the extremists among the Indians in their demand that 
India be given forthwith the full status of a Dominion, and that 
Indian Ministers be endowed with the same control over the 
destinies of their own country as Dominion statesmen enjoy. 
These claims, we are told, they have prest by every available 
militant method, for they conceive the British people as in- 
capable of being convinced by any argument except force. They 
used the Gandhi agitation for this purpose, it is charged; they 
endeavored to break up the 1919 constitution, both from within 
and from without the legislatures, and their latest demonstra- 
tion is the attempted boycott of the Parliamentary Commission. 
We read then: 


‘Parliament offered India home rule by stages, the rate of 


advance to depend on the proved fitness of the Indian leaders 
for the responsibilities of self-government. The Indian leaders, 
broadly speaking, rejected the offer; and the more advanced 
and by far the most powerful section of them demand full home 
rule immediately. What answer are they to have? The con- 
ditions under which government has been carried on in India 
during the last seven years are insupportable. Behind a thin 
sereen of constitutional agitation there has been a running 
rebellion against the orderly conduct of public business. Its 
intensity has varied in different provinces, and at headquarters 
its worst effects have been neutralized by endless patience and 
compromise. But the progress of the country is clogged, the 
standards of administration are falling, and there is a serious 
danger that the people will soon begin to ask which master they 
are to serve. The limits of accommodation have been, reached. 
A definite policy is imperative for the future. India must either 
be governed as Parliament directs or she must have home rule. 

‘“A momentous enough choice, in all conscience; and yet only 
the beginning of the Commission’s problems. If the decision is 
in favor of full responsible government, a whole series of consti- 
tutional issues will present themselves. Some of these would 
ultimately come within the purview of an Imperial Conference; 
others might be left as domestic matters which a future Federal 
State would settle for itself. But on at least three of the main 
issues a pronouncement by the Commission would be essential: 
the arrangements for the defense of the country and the Imperial 
interests involved in it; the future relations between the Indian 
princes and a self-governing British India; and the guaranties 
for the safeguarding of minority communities. Each of these 
would provide material enough for a Royal Commission of its 
own; but Great Britain could clearly not divest itself of its re- 
sponsibility until they were placed beyond the region of con- 
troversy. 

“Tf, on the other hand, Sir John Simon and his colleagues ad- 
vise that India is not yet ripe for political independence, they 
will open the door to the most difficult of all their labors. The 
Nationalist movement in India is a living and growing power. 
The English-educated classes are in it en masse; every Indian 
boy who passes through a college or secondary school is impreg- 
nated with it; it has stirred the emotions of India’s womankind. 
The movement has been badly led; but rightly guided, it is 
capable of being turned to worthy ends.” 


The ideal which will no doubt be present to the mind of the 
Commission, Lord Meston goes on to say, is a constitutional 
scheme in the working of which the Nationalist leaders will 
consent to cooperate. In their attitude since 1919 there is not 
much to encourage the quest for such a scheme, it is admitted, 
and the Indian, like many of ourselves, we are told, is apt to ask 
for a great deal more than he would be content to receive, yet— 


“No. part of Sir John Simon’s problem is of more vital im- 
portance. A solution which will be offered to them is provincial 
autonomy, the second line of the home-rule attack. Tho 
never clearly defined, this scheme apparently leaves a certain 
British element in the central government and in the depart- 
ments that must be centrally controlled. With this reservation, 
all the other functions of the administration would be exercised, 


‘in each province, by a Cabinet of fully-powered Indian Ministers, 


with a Governor appointed by the Crown. If this is its general 
drift, the project leaves the maintenance of law and order in 
Indian hands; it leaves the Civil Services in Indian hands, as 


‘well as the industries managed and financed from outside India; 


it also leaves unsettled the burning questions between Hindus 
and Moslems, on which the latter at least will insist on satisfac- 
tion before British influence is withdrawn. That any other 
scheme for enlisting Nationalist cooperation will be equally 
thorny, may be true, but it is clear that provincial autonomy 
requires closer examination than it has yet met with. 

“In even this. hurried outline, sketched as impartially as 
possible, of the Commission’s labors, a corner must be found for 
the electorate. As a concession to democratic theory, a skeleton 
electorate, with a low property qualification, was set up when the 
new constitution was introduced; and strange tales are current 
of how the electors function. 'The Commission will have to see 
if the present arrangements establish any sort of a chain of 
responsibility between the legislature and the masses of the 
people; or, if not, what other links are possible. They may find 
that India derives little benefit from the crude electoral system 
which was thrust upon her in 1919. This, in turn, may lead 
them to some study of the Hindu mind and its outlook on our 
conceptions of democracy generally.” 
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FASHION’S EFFECT ON BUSINESS 


Y BOBBING THEIR TRESSES women are charged by 
some most interested in the making and selling of hair- 
pins with having practically ruined a great and deserving 

industry. This is said to be an exaggeration by those who much 
prefer the short-haired everywoman of to-day, because it is 
claimed that bobbed, shingled, or otherwise cropped, a damsel 
may be a more efficient industrial unit than with flowing locks. 
The slump in hairpins may cause displacement of labor, the 
London Daily Telegraph concedes, but not on balance increase 
unemployment, and it calls attention to the fact that tho this is a 
despiteful time for hairpin kings, it must be the golden age of the 


hair-dresser. We are asked then to— 


‘‘Consider the other end of the girl of the period, the hosiery 
department. A Committee of the Board of Trade has just been 
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THE GAY ’NINETIES 


“My dear, you must be more careful. 
riage, I could see clear up to your shoe-tops!” 


—Life (New York). 


offered evidence that our country is now consuming twenty- 
two and three-quarter million pairs of hose a year. Most of 
these are stockings for female legs. The experts calculate that 
modern woman uses half as many stockings again as she did in 
1912. Such is the costly consequence of the sacrifice of the 
skirt. These problems of the influence of fashion on trade are to 
be treated philosophically, as Sir Edwin Stockton treated them 
in his discourse at Bradford. Husbands and fathers have often 
said in their haste that fashions are only changed to make the 
dressmakers rich. Continually the voice of the distrest manu- 
facturer is heard complaining of the wicked perversity of fashions 
which will not consume the material he wishes to sell, or are satis- 
fied with smaller quantities than he would like. 

“Sir Edwin does not ignore the attempts of the designers of 
frocks to stimulate trade by artificial and autocratic modifica- 
tion of fashion. But he seems to think the great changes of 
fashion are the work of no conscious mind. A royal personage 
may commend a color or a style to her people. An arbiter of 
elegance—if in these unleisured days there are any still elegant— 
may bring in a new coat. But these are not the portents for 
which Manchester has its ear to the ground, and Bradford main- 
tains its observation posts. It was no master-mind in a dress- 
maker’s which instructed civilized woman that the time had 
come to cut short her skirts. No great and noble exemplar led 
the way. The voice of the people, the female people, spoke, and 


the short skirt was the law, and to the knee legs were revealed 
for the first time in 3,000 years.”’ 


We ask vainly what is the cause of these convulsions of nature, 
The Daily Telegraph goes on to say, and none can predict when 
they will transform our world or how they will work out their 
course. But some of the effects can be traced in all their enormity, 
according to this newspaper, which has in mind not the moral but 
the economie seale. The skirtless leg, its owners testify, has 
increased their available energy beyond calculation, it is related, 
and ‘‘we are bound to accept their assurance that this is for the 
general good.” But the deletion of their draperies has upset the 
textile trade, we are told, and many a loom in the Bradford and 
those other districts which manufactured the stuffs that skirts 


are made of, now stand idle. We read then: 


‘“The trade has gone to Nottingham and Leicester, where they 
knit stockings, and can hardly find workers to knit 
enough, so many more, so much more glorious, are 
the stockings nowadays required by the fair. And 
thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
When, for reasons mysterious as those which have 
induced the revelation of the female leg, man decided 
that his legs must be hid, when the decent obscurity 
of trousers came to shroud the masculine calf, from 
ages immemorial unconcealed, the stocking-knitters 
lived dark days. 

‘“A change of fashion may be very hard on work- 
ing folk. Scott thought it worth while to record 
the lament of the old barber who had once made 
wigs for all the gentry and was left with only two 
to dress. The wig-makers of London protested to 
King George III that they were falling into great 
distress because gentlemen would wear their own 
hair, and prayed relief. But His Majesty could not 
stop wigs going out, and cruel wits said that it 
would have been as reasonable to ask him to make 
a fashion for wooden legs by wearing one. The 
passing of wigs is easy enough to understand. The 
mystery is how they ever came in. The vicissitudes 
of lace are more puzzling. It was never more prized 
than in the eighteenth century. A man’s ‘hands 
must be covered with fine Brussels lace,’ a lady’s 
elbows ‘with ruffles sixteen.’ Then the French 
Revolution came, and lace went out. All was 
simplicity, muslin and gauze, and family collections 

_ of old lace, almost as precious and quite as beautiful 
as the family jewels, were ‘handed over as rubbish 
to the waiting maid,’ and the lace-makers fell on 
penury.”’ 


Just now, when you stept into the car- 


But why liberty or equality or fraternity should 
prefer muslin to lace is a riddle without an answer, 
this newspaper then says, just as no one can tell 
by what principle of modern thought all trousers are 
required to be turned up. Neither our beauty nor our con- 
venience is enhanced by this ‘universal trick,” yet it has, accord- 
ing to Sir Edwin Stockton, set up a trade in that it has 
““ereated the demand for the fancy sock.” 

A different point of view on clothes of men and women is 
presented by Edith Shackleton in the London Evening Standard, 
and her contention is that Dame Fashion, ‘‘that perfect noodle,” 
is dead, and almost hysterically deplored now and then by 
manufacturers whose fathers made easy fortunes out of things 
like hairpads and long-skirt binding. This writer continues as 
follows: 


““No amount of assertion from interested persons that Dame 
Fashion had indeed revived and demanded the return of long 
skirts and feather boas has worked with the young women of 
to-day. It doesn’t matter what queens or beauties do. The 
young woman of to-day insists on dressing to suit her own life as 
well as she can with the available materials, and is ready to make 
experiments. 

‘So, indeed, tho less eagerly, is man. The sons of those who 
felt that their stiff dark clothes were at least as fixt as the alphabet 
and likely to denote a European gentleman as persistently as 
colored lozenges denote a harlequin, they, too, are looking at 
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clothes with a less prejudiced eye. To another generation the 
clothes worn by statues of John Bright will look stranger than 
the clothes of the bronze Charles I at Charing Cross. 
“Clothes are among man’s proudest achievements, for they 
have enabled him to take his appropriate temperature about the 
world with him instead of being confined or driven by climate 
like the beasts, but one of the pleasant certainties of the future is 
that he will soon be able to lay down much of their burden. I 
already have a blanket which becomes hot when I press a button, 
_and so makes the pomp of overcoat manufacturers ridiculous. 
For why should we not presently have clothes electrically heated 
by pocket batteries—aviators have them already—instead of 
carrying the wool or hides of other animals about all winter?” 


The most obvious of the immediate changes in dress, in the 
judgment of Edith Shackleton, is a greater approximation in 
“protective quality between the costumes of men and women. At 
present, we are reminded, the two sexes, when formally drest 
for the evening, are drest for different temperatures, and at 
every dinner party and at every dance ‘‘the men are all too hot 
or the women all too eold.”’ It is predicted that this lack of 
correlation will not continue, and that there will be modifications 
on either side. For instance, men may cease to wear protective 
eloth and ‘“‘a starched cuirass, while women will perhaps wear 
just a little more silk,” and it is further noted that: 


““There are signs, too, that men are about to lose a certain 
rather charming romanticism they have long cherished about 
sports clothes. For generations men have drest themselves up as 
tho to brave all the dangers of the wild, all the rigors of the 
‘tempest, before going out to play any game or follow any out- 
door hobby. Golf began on rough, natural links in Scotland, 
where clothing is liable to be worn by whin, and one’s shins to 
be scratched by heather, and where the wind and rain are some- 
thing to be reckoned with, so men have gone on decking them- 
selves out In homespun tweeds and leather to play on politely 
shaven southern courses, where there are shelters to every three 
holes. Women, coming later to games, have shown that quite good 

- golf can be played in the thinnest and lightest of the new woolen 
materials, and that feather-weight oiled silk is an adequate pro- 
tection from rain. A modification of masculine sports armor has 
already set in and is likely to develop rapidly. 

“The tendency toward a slighter differentiation between men’s 
and women’s clothes is likely to increase rather than diminish. 
The morbid preoccupation with sex which went hand-in-hand 
with nineteenth-century prudery and made it almost improper to 
use blue ribbon for a boy baby’s rosettes or pink for a girl’s (or 
was it the other way about?) is not likely to return to a genera- 
tion which has more urgent things to wrestle with. 

‘Working women have been quick to seize on the rational 
dress which rich women have devised for their sports, and it is 
not at all unlikely that women factory workers, charwomen, and 
others engaged in manual labor, will before long wear some thing 
like the trousers in which leisured women are now skiing in Swit- 
zerland. In this, as in every other dress reform, the newspaper 
photography is the most important factor.” 


Looking forward fifty years, or even ten, Edith Shackleton sees 
the human crowd much more brightly colored than it is to-day or 
than human crowds have ever been before. The somber habit of 
the nineteenth century was, she reminds us, not a pinnacle of 
perfection, or a normal state of dress slowly achieved, but— 


“Tt was rather an aberration from natural human taste made 
partly under the compulsion of the dirt of the Coal Age, partly 
owing to a self-conscious solemnity which settled on a generation 
which felt itself to be (and was) doing unprecedentedly clever 
things at an unprecedented rate. 

“But even the Manchester Victorians would probably have 
worn brighter fabrics if they had had them. It must be remem- 
bered that the clear bright dyes, the lustrous textures to be 
seen on any shop counter now were not voluntarily rejected 
by our immediate ancestors. They simply hadn’t yet found 
out how to make them cheaply and in vast quantities as we do. 

‘‘When durability was the prime virtue of a costume, black 
and indigo and gray were thought desirable, because one less 
easily tired of an inconspicuous color, and also because they 
were less likely to show stains. But durability is no longer 
thought desirable in clothes. We know now that the oftener 
we get new clothes and burn the old, the less is the likelihood of 
infectious disease.”’ 
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THE NEW DAY IN RUSSIA 


HE FEAR OF PERSECUTION is said to be keeping 
the masses quiet in Russia, altho a few months ago 
they were inclined to show a certain sympathy for 

Trotzky and other members of the Opposition who are now in 
exile. The Stalin régime is becoming stronger, and we are told 
that with the disappearance of the leading members of the 
Opposition many important positions in the Soviet Union became 
vacant, and new men of the younger generation are appearing to 
occupy these places. A Reval correspondent of the London 
Statist advises us that the newcomers are of a different type and 
spirit from the old Bolshevik chieftains, and.he goes on to say: 


“The consequence is that the ruling group is now composed 
of a more heterogeneous human mixture. It is yet too early to 
judge as to how the policy of Stalin is likely to develop following 


WHAT SHE FORGOT 


HusBAnp (to scantily clad wife, preparing to go to dinner party): 
“But, surely, my dear, you are somewhat—er—haven’t you for- 
gotten something?” 


Wire: “Why, of course! 


My earrings!”’ 


—London Opinion. 


the breakdown of the influence of the Opposition. Meanwhile, 
public interest in the Union has turned once more to purely 
economic problems, especially to the crisis in food supplies 
which has been developing since November. The farming pop- 
ulation is abstaining from selling corn, flax, wool, and other food- 
stuffs and raw materials in sufficient quantities, which are badly 
needed by the town population and the Soviet industries. The 
official statistics show a heavy falling-off in the collections of 
grain and other agricultural products, particularly sugar-beet, 
as compared with the preceding season, despite comparatively 
favorable harvest results. This decline in corn-buying was im- 
mediately felt by the town population in a shortage of bread, and 
the Government is looking anxiously for remedies. The chief 
reason why the farmers are not selling their corn seems to be 
that the Soviet industries are unable to offer to the peasant a 
fair equivalent in industrial goods; a second reason is the unsatis- 
factory position of the State trading organizations; and the 
third reason is that the farmers have come into possession of 
some money savings which make it possible for them to abstain 
from selling on unfavorable conditions.” 
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FRANCE’S ITALIAN “POPULATION” 


S FATAL TO GOOD RELATIONS between France and 
A Italy as any clash of policy in the Balkans or colonial 
rivalry in North Africa, it is said, is the legal status of 
Italian immigrants in France which has become ‘‘a political 
problem of the first importance.”” From time to time we read of 
Italian ire against the French Government, based on the allega- 
tion that it is conducting a surreptitious campaign against the 
expansion of Fascist Italy, but now W. H. C., a correspondent of 
the London New Statesman, comes forward with the declaration 
that the French move for a provisional agreement to guarantee the 
rights and privileges of Italian nationals in France is the best pos- 
sible answer to such a charge. An instinct of self-preservation, 
it is said, impels the French to introduce new measures regarding 
the status of foreigners and framed in such a way as to encourage 
and facilitate the assumption of French citizenship. Yet this 
informant assures us that there is no element of compulsion in 
this legislation, as it stands, and it is difficult to see what cause 
for alarm it can have given. In any case, it appears, it could not 
affect the state of affairs in Tunis, where the Italian population, 
consisting mainly of farm and mine workers from Sicily, just 
across the sea, has its rights and interests safeguarded by the 
Convention of 1896, and the correspondent continues: 


‘*During the last few years, as it happens, there has been a 
marked increase in the number of Italians in Tunis who have of 
their own accord taken out French naturalization papers. More- 
over, every effort is made to attract workers and settlers from 
those countries whose nationals—unlike the IJtalians—have 
shown themselves to be more readily assimilable. Polish workers, 
for instance, a type of immigrant which has made good in agricul- 
ture, mining and industry in France, are encouraged to go and 
settle in Tunis in ever greater numbers. The result is that the 
numerical superiority of the Italian element there is now 
seriously challenged. With the problem of Tunis, therefore, well 
on the way to solve itself, one source of friction between over- 
populated Italy and underpopulated France is removed. The 
position of the Italians in France, however, is far more delicate, 
owing to the fact that the nationalist emigration policy of Italy 
threatens to impinge upon the generally accepted rights of a 
sovereign State.”’ 


Since the war, we are then advised, hundreds of thousands of 
Italians have moved with their families and household goods into 
France, and in addition there is the regular number who find 
employment through the Italian Commissariat of Immigration 
or French agencies, but, perhaps, do not settle. The Commis- 
sariat, according to this informant, who seems to present the 
matter chiefly from the French standpoint, has lent itself to the 
efforts of the Fascist Government to obtain the maximum profit 
for Italians abroad with the minimum loss to the State. Never- 
theless, he considers it unweleome news that the Commissariat 
has lately ceased to exist as an independent entity in order to 
become simply a department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
for, he argues: 


““As long as Italian emigration into France was a free economic 
movement, French public opinion was not greatly disturbed by 
the formation of self-contained communities, acutely conscious 
and jealous of their Italianitad. It was recognized as inevitable 
that overcrowding in Italy should be relieved by filling up what 
the Italians call ‘the inexorable void’ in France. The need of 
the one country is so manifestly the opportunity of the other. 
Frenchmen recognize, too, that, while some foreign immigrants 
become good French citizens as a matter of course after a genera- 
tion or so, others retain their ties with the country of origin 
much longer. 

“But both Government and people resent very strongly the 
idea that an emigrant population should be used by a foreign 
Power as a bargaining counter for diplomacy, or as a weapon of 
expansion, and that is_ precisely the direction in which Italian 
policy has been tending. 

“The general unsettlement and restlessness caused by the 
war years, together with the very considerable development of 
French industry, led to a scarcity of native French labor in the 


fields. For the first time in history large numbers of the French 
peasantry began to abandon the soil in favor of the higher wages — 
of the towns. It happened that this phenomenon coincided 
with the period of ‘Red’ terror in Italy which created quite a 
panic—especially in the northern provinces—among owners of 
land and property. The migration en masse of an agricultural 
class is thus easily explained.” 


These emigrants, who are mostly of the settler type, sought 
by preference those districts—the Languedoc of history—where 
conditions of climate, soil and crops were most like those at 
home, and it appears that those who actually bought or hired 
pieces of land had varying fortunes. Some, we are told, entered 
into possession of veritable chateaux and estates which had | 
simply been allowed to fall into neglect, and they prospered ex- 
ceedingly. 

On the other hand, we are advised that some of these Italian 
emigrants used up all their capital to acquire land—which 
often turned out to be thoroughly poor—and afterwards they 
had no money to work it with. We read then: 


“The Commissariat in Rome and certain Catholic opere did 
what they could for these unfortunates, and all received every 
consideration from the French authorities, who quite naturally — 
thought ‘Les Italiens d’aujourd’hui seront de bons Frangais de 
demain.’ 

“With the stimulus given to the establishment of ‘humane 
conditions of labor’ by Part XIII of the Peace Treaty the French 
and Italian Governments had, in fact; in 1919, signed a special 
convention enabling Italian immigrants into France to profit 
by the social legislation which had been framed for the benefit 
of the French workingman. No distinction was made between 
the seasonal worker and the settler. 

‘““There are whole districts in which the population is com- 
posed almost exclusively of Italians who have bought or hired 
land and have settled down comfortably with their families on 
French soil. By courtesy of the French Government they are free 
to lead their own life and are bound by the closest of ties to the 
Commissariat of Emigration in Rome. The fact that their chil- 
dren will presumably be obliged to go to the French schools, 
and that the French banks refuse to give ‘foreigners’ credit 
should, however, ensure that the majority of these immigrants 
will become Frenchmen in the next generation, unless the Italian 
Government can induce the French to make still further con- 
cessions. 

‘‘Warly in 1926, Signor De Michelis received precise instruc- 
tions from his Government to apply the dopo-lavoro policy to the 
masses of Italian workers abroad. These ‘afterwork’ institu- 
tions for giving facilities for the utilization of the workers’ spare 
time show the Fascist State making itself responsible for the 
lighter side of the workers’ life, just as under the régime of com- 
pulsory arbitration and collective bargaining the State takes 
responsibility for settling the more serious question of economic 
disputes. The application of this policy, however, may be con- 
strued as a covert infringement of the 1919 Convention. It is 
this, in fact, which started the alarm among patriotic Frenchmen 
as to how far it would be safe to allow agents of the Italian 
Government to develop a kind of Italian colony on French soil.” 


In all discussions with Frenchmen on the security question, 
this correspondent of The New Statesman goes on to say, one 
has to take into account the existence of a “‘fear complex” 
among the present generation in France, and the same stipu- 
lation applies to the question of the Italian occupation of large 
tracts of French territory. Thus it is further related that: 


“The Journal Offciel not long ago gave the number of Italian 
immigrants altogether as 807,650 (nearly double the figure of 
1921)—which is a little less than half the number of foreigners in 
France. It is the first time for centuries that a foreign people 
has taken possession en masse of French soil. Small wonder then 
that a certain section of French opinion is haunted by the 
specter of ‘a State within the State,’ which would indeed be 
the logical outcome of Signor Mussolini’s emigration policy, as it 
affects these settlers. It is high time that that ghost were laid 
by a convention in proper form between the French and Italian 
Governments, whereby the personal wishes of Italian immigrants 
shall be respected, and at the same time the danger of treating 
migration movements as a factor in national policy may be 
clearly perceived and guarded against.” 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


EFFECT OF OUTSIDE WORK ON SCHOOL SUCCESS 


HE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOYS inschoolare those who 

are compelled to work to support themselves. The least 

successful are those who work merely for spending- 
money. Non-workers fall between these two classes. The mere 
act of work does not appear to influence success, whereas the 
motive does so. These results appear from a study reported in 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine (Cambridge, Mass.) by 
Francis T. McCabe of Harvard University. It was conducted 
at the Rindge Technical School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
having an enrolment of one thousands boys 
of from thirteen to twenty years. We read: 


“The study was conducted with a group 
of 758 boys, without previous knowledge of 
the boys’ characteristics or capacities. The 
only selection made was an attempt to ob- 
tain by sampling a true cross-section of the 
entire student body. Each boy was asked 
to answer questions concerning his employ- 
ment after school hdurs. From the data 
accumulated, the workers, those who work 
after school for pay, and the non-workers, 
those who do not work after school, were 
separated into two main groups. 

“For the measure of the school success 
of the individuals in both groups the office 
records for each student were consulted. The 
average mark for all subjects taken during 
the year was computed. These marks were 
classified and compared. As a further indi- 
eation of probable school success a com- 
parison of failure marks and honor marks 
was made. 

“Tn order to determine the relative abilities 
of the individuals of the two groups, and con- 
sequently the relative abilities of the two 
groups, it was decided to administer a group 
intelligence test for at least one-half the 
entire number of cases being studied. 

“Winally, the worker group was subdivided 
into two groups: (1) those who work for the 
pleasures afforded by the extra money, and 
(2) those who are compelled to work. These 
two new groups were compared with each 
other and with all the workers in school marks, 
failure marks, honor marks, and intelligence 
quotients. 3 

‘“Of the 758 boys 361 were classified as workers and 397 as 
non-workers. Of the 361 workers, 107 were compelled to work to 
remain in school and 254 worked for the pleasures afforded by the 
extra money. 

“The greatest number, sixty-four, have paper routes; fifty- 
seven are clerks in chain stores and markets; thirty-two are 
errand boys in grocery stores and tailor shops; seven work in 
local libraries; three are laboratory assistants; and three give 
musie lessons. Many of the others work at miscellaneous jobs 
such as janitors’ assistants, mowing lawns, and shoveling snow. 

‘“We consider as workers only those boys who work before or 
after school. It would seem that Saturday work has little or no 
effect on school success since it does not take time that is likely 
to be devoted to study. 

““The greatest number of workers, 158, or 43.8 per cent., work 
about three hours per school day. Seventy per cent. work less 
than four hours. Of the seventeen boys who work more than 
seven hours per day, sixteen are over seventeen years of age. 
One boy who worked eight hours a day six days a week was an 
honor pupil for two years, and entered college last fall. 

“The mark range for both groups is about the same. There is 
not enough difference between the median school marks of the 
workers and the non-workers to justify a differentiation on the 
basis of school suecess. The percentile distribution of the marks 
for the workers and for the non-workers are about the same, and 


UNHURT BY OUTSIDE WORK 


Theodore Hamel ‘‘worked eight hours 

a day six days a week, was an honor 

pupil for two years, and entered col- 
lege last fall.’’ 


either compares favorably with the distribution of the groups 
combined. While the non-worker group has a greater percentage 
of its marks below 60 per cent., it also has a greater percentage 
of its marks above 75 per cent. Considering the unreliability 
of teachers’ marks, it is evident that no significant difference 
exists between the workers and the non-workers, as judged from 
school marks. 

“The second part of this study is a comparison of the boys 
who are obliged to work in order to remain in school because they 
must be partly or wholly self-supporting, with the boys who work 
so that they may have extra money to spend on pleasures and 
luxuries. The stimuli which prompt these 
two groups to work are vastly different, and 
for that reason we are investigating the reac- 
tion in the school success of the two groups. 

“The distribution of the two worker groups 
according to school marks seems to indicate 
that those who are compelled to work take 
the school work more seriously and try harder, 
because they surpass the other group by about 
3% per cent. having average school marks 
above 75 per cent., and they have no more 
native ability. They also have a smaller 
percentage of average school marks below 
60 per cent. : 

“The group which is obliged to work has 
fewer failures—only 26 per cent.; while the 
workers for extra money have 70 per cent. of 
the total failures for both groups. Such a 
large difference seems to be significant. 

‘“Comparing the groups in natural ability, 
as indicated by group intelligence tests, 
it would seem that neither group has a 
natural endowment which would explain the 
differences in school success. 

‘“When those obliged to work, the workers 
for extra money and the non-workers are 
compared in school marks, those obliged to 
work have the greatest percentage of marks 
above 75 per cent. and the least percentage 
of marks below 60 per cent. Those working 
for the extra money make the poorest 
showing, while the non-workers hold second 
place.” 


The following summary of results is given 
at the end of the article: 


“No outstanding differences exist between 

the workers and the non-workers in school marks. 

‘Judged by failure marks, the workers are a little more suc- 
cessful in school. 

“Judged by honor marks the non-workers are a little more 
successful in school. 

““The group intelligence tests show no distinction between the 
groups in general mental ability as shown by the tests. 

‘Of the two groups of workers, those obliged to work show 
greater success in average school marks. 

“The group obliged to work has fewer failure marks per pupil 
than the group working for extra money. 

‘Those obliged to work have more honor marks per pupil than 
the workers for extra money. 

“The two groups of workers are not distinguishable in general 
mental ability. 

‘“Those obliged to work are more successful in average school 
marks than either the non-workers or the workers for extra money. 

““™he non-workers and the workers for extra money make 
about the same record when failure marks are considered, and 
both have more failures per pupil than those obliged to work. 

‘‘When honor marks are considered, those obliged to work hold 
first place, the non-workers hold second place, and the workers 
for extra money hold last place. 

“Those obliged to work have slightly less general mental ability 
than either the non-workers or the workers for extra money.”’ 
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PAPER GOWNS FOR VISITING NURSES 


REPE PAPER IS THE DRESS-MATERIAL now 
used by the visiting nurses of Milwaukee for their 
working uniforms. This new idea, we are told by P. W. 

Koeppen in The American City (New York), was worked out 
by Dr. E. V. Brumbaugh, Deputy Health Commissioner. The 
manufacture of the gowns requires the services of a seamstress 
to supply the seventy visiting nurses of the Milwaukee 
Health Department with enough paper 
gowns. We read: 


“Until a year and a half ago, the nurses 
wore the usual cloth gowns at homes in which 
there was a communicable disease. Dr. 
Brumbaugh had long felt that those gowns, 
which were left to others to sterilize and were 
washed by laundries, were unsatisfactory. A 
careful inquiry revealed that there were no 
ready-made paper gowns which exactly suited 
the purpose. He confided his paper-gown 
idea to one of the nurses, and she suggested 
that the gowns be made within the Depart- 
ment. 

‘She bought a pattern for a nurse’s gown 
from a local department store, and a roll of 
erépe tissue paper. A sample gown was 
made. Tests proved that it would stand up 
under eighteen or twenty tryings-on. The 
nurses who tried the gowns out in their work 
found them far more satisfactory than the 
cloth gowns. The tests resulted in the 
employment of a seamstress. She uses a 
pattern which was cut with a jig-saw out of 
compo board. This heavy pattern allows her 
to cut with scissors a dozen layers of crépe 
tissue paper at once, which enables her to turn 
out sixty-six gowns a week—all of them 
complete with tape to fasten. 

“<The gowns cost us approximately fifty 
cents apiece,’ said Dr. Brumbaugh. ‘This 
will mean a slightly higher cost per year 
than for cloth gowns, but the paper gown 
is far more satisfactory for the visiting 
nurse, who must call at homes where there 
are contagious diseases, such as searlet-fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox, infantile paralysis, ete. 
The nurses carry the paper gowns in sterile 
bags—the ordinary grocery-store variety of 
bag. A different gown is used in every home 
having a communicable disease. The gown 
is saved for each successive visit to the 
home. After it has been worn, it is folded 
up and placed in the bag. When the nurse 
no longer calls at that home, it is burned.’”’ 


of the laundry. 
DRUGGING PLANTS—A new method of 
testing old drugs and discovering new ones is suggested, says 
the foreign correspondent of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago), through a discovery made by 
the Hindu scientist, Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, already noted 
in these columns. In a lecture at the Bose Institute, Cal- 
eutta, he declared that the effect of drugs on plants and 
animals had been found to be astonishingly similar. 
correspondent: 


Says the 


“An extensive field of investigation had been opened by the 
discovery of numerous Indian plants, the medicinal property of 
which had never been suspected, and by the use of which the 
heart machine can be regulated and rendered efficient. The 
action of a drug was first discovered from its effects on the pul- 
sating tissue of the plant. An identical drug was then applied 
on the animal heart. A large number of Indian plants had been 
discovered having characteristic medicinal properties which had 
not hitherto been suspected. The efficacy of some of these was 
far greater than any drugs in use. Investigations would no 
doubt lead to a new pharmacopcea for the relief of humanity 
and the establishment of a vast industry in the utilization of 
indigenous plants for medicinal purposes. ”’ 


FOR AFTERNOON CALLS 


Or evening, morning, or any other 


time when the nurse comes. 
gown that goes to the furnace instead 
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HOW UNCLE SAM LEADS HIS COUSINS 


MERICA’S BIG CROPS, rich manufactures, and easy 
living conditions are compared with those in foreign 
lands, and the difference illustrated with a very interest- 

ing series of graphic charts, in the latest revised edition of the 
McMurry and Parkins Elementary Geography (New York, 
1928). Altho intended primarily for the younger members of 
the rising generation, these charts have a message for all of us, 
and few of our readers will finish this article 
without the acquisition of a considerable 
amount of knowledge that they did not 
possess before. Taking up first the question 
of food, the authors say: 


‘Hardly a year passes without a famine 
in some part of the world. Thousands of 
people die each year in parts of China and 
India because they do not have enough to 
eat. Many others in these countries seldom 
have as much food as they should have. 

‘‘But in our country famine is unknown. 
Not only do we have many more kinds of 
food than most other people; we have much ~ 
more of the especially good foods. The 
chart shows how our use of sugar compares 
with that of other countries. A large use of 
sugar means that we have more candy, 
cakes, ice-cream, and such things than do 
people who use less sugar. 

““Meat is another important food of which 
we use a great deal. A country which uses a 
great deal of meat is usually said to have a 
‘high standard of living.’ Another chart 
shows how our use of meat compares with 
that of some other countries. 

“At the beginning of 1927 there were a few 
more than 27 million automobiles in the 
world. Over 22 million, or about four-fifths 
of them, were in the United States. 

““The figure shows that if all the people 
of the United States wanted to go riding at 
the same time, we could take them all and 
have only five people to each automobile. 
But if all the people of Chile wanted to go 
riding at once, there would have to be 221 
people in each automobile. A graph for 
China would be too long to put on the page, 
because there are over 23,000 people for each 
automobile in China. 

‘*¢ nother figure tells about our rank in 
radio sets. If we all wanted to hear the 
President speak at once, about eighteen of 
us would have to be at each radio set. But 
if all the British people wanted to hear their 
king speak at once, they would have to have 
twenty-eight people at each radio set. 

“About five-eighths of all the world’s tele- 
phones are in the United States. There are nearly 200 tele- 
phone messages for each of us during a year. In Germany 
there are only about thirty a year for each person; in the British 
Isles, twenty-five; and in France, twenty-two. 

‘“ Another chart shows the part of the world’s total amount of 
various things found in or used in the United States. Only one- 
sixteenth of the world’s population is found in the United States. 
But we use one-fourth of the world’s sugar. 

“The United States has five-eighths of the world’s telephones, 
three-eighths of its railroads, and four-fifths of its automobiles. 
Besides, it uses one-fourth of all the sugar, three-fourths of all 
the rubber, and four-fifths of all the petroleum produced each - 
year. Our people have more comforts in their homes and more 
and better food than any other people on earth. 

“One of the reasons is our large and varied output of farm 
products. Our country extends from the cold north to the 
warm south. It has a moist eastern part and a dry western part. 
The average size of a farm in the United States is about 150 
acres. In a few of the newer countries like Canada, Australia, 
and Argentina the farms are as large or larger than ours. But 
our farms are larger, on the average, than those of any other 
great nation in the world. 

“The large size of our farms makes the use of machinery pos- 


A paper 


Cost, fifty cents. 


sible, allowing us to produce much 
more per man than almost any other 
country. Twelve tons of cereals are 
produced each year for each farm 


worker in the United States. 


The 


average cereal production for each 
farm worker in the rest of the world 
is only one and two-fifths tons! 
“In the United States the average 
farm worker takes care of nearly 


thirty acres of crops. 


In France 


and Germany one farm worker cares 
for only seven acres, in Russia only 


nine, and in Japan only 
oneanda half. In fact, 
-each American farmer 
and farm worker, on 
the average, is feeding 
nine people besides 
- himself in this country, 
and one more person in 
a foreign land. Some 
countries produce more 
- erops for each aere of 
farm land than we do, 
but no other produces 
‘so much for each farm 
worker. 

‘“Another reason for 
our wealth lies in our 
ability to feed ourselves. 
With the exception of 
sugar, we raise all we 
need of every necessary 
food. 

“Most of our work- 
men are able to buy 
more things than work- 
men in almost any other 
- eountry in the world, 
because they earn more. 

“Probably the main 


The amount of meat used in a year by 
each person, indicated by sausages. 
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The daily average earnings of workmen in the same 
kind of factory in several different countries. 
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reason is that the average workman 
in the United States has machinery 
of the power of four horses to help 
him. If he worked in England, he 
would have only two horse-power, 
and if he were a workman in Japan 
he would have only one _horse- 
power. 

“Not only do we have a great 
amount of machinery, but our 
machines are wonderful in the 
things they do. For example, we 
can unload an ore boat without the 
use of a hand-shovel. 
At some of our seaports 
a whole railroad-car full 


of coal can be lifted up 
and turned upside down 


to dump the coal into a 
boat. Much of our coal 
is now mined with the 


help of machines. 
‘“We have machines 


into one end of which 
a man feeds a steel rod. 
At the other end fin- 


ished screws with per- 
fect threads and slots 


already cut in the heads 
are collected into boxes. 
There are other ma- 
chines which make glass 
bottles all in one oper- 


ation. An especially in- 
teresting machine fills 


The amount of sugar used in a year by 
each person in several countries. 


and solders the tops on 
eans of fruit and vege- 
tables. Bread is wrapt 
in waxed paper by 
machinery. In many of 
our food factories the 
food is not touched by 
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Photographs by courtesy of American Forests and Forest Life (Washington, D. C.) 


LIGHTNING STARTS SIXTEEN FIRES 


On one ranger district in a single night. 


hand from thebeginning tothe end of theprocess. Adding-machines 
are becoming quite common, and now we even have a machine 
which will work the hardest kind of problems in arithmetic! 

“In our newer textile factories a single workman will frequently 
tend twenty to thirty looms. In Europea single workman seldom 
tends more than six looms, and it is said that in India one fre- 
quently sees a workman with a boy to help him run a single 
loom! 

“On the average a soft-coal miner in the United States gets 
out about four and one-half tons of coal each working day. In 
England and Germany each miner averages only about one ton, 
and in France only five-eighths of a ton each working day. 

““As a result of such a great use of machinery and of having 
such skilled workmen, we produce a very large part of the world’s 
goods. While we have only one-sixteenth of the world’s popula- 
tion we produce three-fifths of the world’s copper, nearly five- 
eighths of the pig-iron and about the same part of its steel. We 
produce over half the world’s cotton and one-fourth of its wheat. 
The fact that we produce half the world’s electric power shows 
the extent to which our people use electric lights and electric 
machinery. 

“Since we produce such a large part of the world’s goods, we 
have many things to sell to other countries. We send nearly 
half of our cotton to other continents. 

‘“‘ Another great advantage our people have is in our very large 
supplies of raw materials. But in spite of our enormous supplies 
of most of the very common minerals like coal, iron, and copper, 
there are some others of which we have almost none. Potash 
and nitrates, important materials for making fertilizer, are two 
of these. We depend upon Germany and Chile for our main 
supplies of these very necessary minerals. 

““We lack several other minerals of which we use very little 
compared with iron, but which are absolutely necessary to certain 
kinds of manufacturing. Our steel industry, for example, would 
have difficulty in getting along if we could not import manganese. 

“Nickel is another material which is needed in making cer- 
tain very hard steels. We get nearly all our supply from Canada. 
Tin, asbestos, and platinum are other minerals which we must 
buy from foreign countries. 

“Of course we have more than we need of many other things, 
so we can easily make trades for the things we lack. There is 
one trouble, however. What may happen if we have war with 
the country which has the main supply of some mineral we need? 
Even when we are not at war, some other war may interfere 
with our trade with the country. For example, in 1914, 1915, 
and 1916, before we entered the World War. Germany was so 
surrounded by its enemies that our supply of potash was seri- 
ously interfered with. On this account our farmers had to pay 
very high prices for their fertilizers. How does this fact show 
the importance not only of keeping out of war ourselves, but of 
trying to keep others out of war also? 

“The size and location of our country, our methods of working, 
and our supplies of minerals have. been of great importance in 
making us wealthy. 


A few of them, getting under way, are visible in this picture. 
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“But there are still other rea- 
sons for our success. One reason 
is that compared with the area of 
our country we have a small pop- 
ulation. The area of the United 
States is about three-quarters that 
of Europe, but the population of 
Europe is over four times ours. 
The area of India is little more 
than one-half ours, but its popu- 
lation is nearly three times ours. 
Where there is such a dense popu- 
lation, the land must be made to 
produce a large amount per acre 
to feed the people. On this ac- 
count more fertilizer and more 
labor must be used. This is es- 
pecially true in an old country 
where the land is likely to be- 
come worn out. ] 

“You might ask why countries 
like Russia, China, and India 
have not become wealthy. They 
are large countries like our own, 
and can produce as great a variety 
of farm products as we can. Prob- 
ably the main reason for their 
failure to become wealthy lies in 
the lack of education of their 
people. About three-quarters of the Russians over ten years 
old and over nine-tenths of the people of India can not read or 
write. 

‘* Another reason for our prosperity is our freedom from a class 
or caste system. One of our strongest beliefs is that one man 
has just as much right to become successful as any other man. 
How far one of us will rise in life depends mainly upon himself. 

“Consequently our people work harder, because they know that 
there is no limit to the position and prosperity any person may 
reach: A man may start with a small piece of land and little 
else. If he is honest and successful we shall all respect him and 
may elect him to an important position.” 


TOO MANY TEETH PULLED 


OO MANY TEETH ARE EXTRACTED without 

clinical or pathologie justification, asserts an editorial 

writer in The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (Chicago). Two opposing conditions, he says, are constantly 
present: First, all infection in the mouth must be eradicated; 
second, teeth should not be extracted if the infection can be 
otherwise eliminated. He goes on: 


“Discussion of the relationship of tooth infection to certain 
systemic diseases is, of course, no longer necessary. It is self- 
evident that all sepsis and pathogenic foci in the mouth should 
be removed. Suecess in this field demands more frequent 
consultations between the dentist and the family physician. 
The physician should not peremptorily order one or more teeth 
extracted, nor should the dentist extract the teeth of a person 
who is found by questioning to be under the care of a physician 
or in need of medical care, without consulting with the physician. 
who has examined the patient. Too many instances are now on 
record (and probably the reported cases represent only a small 
minority of serious conditions following the extraction of teeth) 
of dental and medical thoughtlessness in the extraction of teeth 
in more or less serious conditions. Three instances of death 
following soon after the extraction of teeth were recently re- 
ported by Buckley. The removal of teeth is a surgical procedure, 
tho generally a minor one, that requires preoperative cleanliness, 
skilled technique and, if there is infection and suppuration, careful 
and untiring post-operative care. A tooth should generally not 
be removed until a roentgenogram has been taken and com- 
mented on by a skilled roentgenologist. The gums of a patient 
with pyorrhea should rarely, if ever, be punctured for the 
injection of procaine hydrochlorid or any other substance, as 
these punctures offer absorbing surfaces for the bacteria already 
in the mouth. The surgical treatment of a septic mouth after 
operation should be the same as that of any other part of the 
body that is septic. The necessary extraction of septic teeth will 
not cause death, but the neglect of medical and surgical care 
of the patient associated with any surgical operation may do so.” 
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“FIRE EAGLES” 


HIS STRIKING NAME is bestowed by Howard R. 

Flint upon the airplanes used in detecting and mapping 

forest fires in the cooperative work now being carried 

out by the War Department and the Forest Service. Mr. Flint, 
who contributes an article under this heading to American 
Forests (Washington), gives a thrilling description of this fire- 
patrol of the air, the services that it is able to render, and the 
courage and endurance required of its crews. 
story—or rather a bit of history—as follows: 


He begins with a 


“Late in July, after thirty-one days of drought, violent electric 
storms broke over the northern Rocky Mountains. More than 
two hundred fires threatened the National Forests of western 
Montana and northern Idaho, probably the wildest and roughest 
forested region in the United States. On 
a Single ranger district, sixteen separate 
fires" were reported. Two thousand 
picked men were thrown into this smok- 
ing amphitheater. They grappled, 
struggled, sweated, and toiled. Here 
they won and in another place they fell 
back before fresh onslaughts. 

“Over it all, their heavy drone audible 
above the laboring flames, soared the 
Fire Eagles, stanch and tried old De 
Haviland airplanes, designed and built 
for combat work in the World War. 
Restlessly they roared with greater 
speed than the swiftest bird, and endur- 
ance that gloried in hundreds of miles. 
It -was the airplane patrol. At the con- 
trols were Army reserve pilots; in the 
rear cockpit were Forest Service officers, 
busy with maps and pencils, devising 
ways and means to check the advance 
of the enemy below them. 

“The patrol was assigned to this 
region in 1925 by Act of Congress. The 
old planes were imperfectly equipped in 
many details for the new task; yet they 
responded with surprizing adaptability 
and success. Often they remained in 
the air for five hours or more over 
inhospitable country where a landing 
would have been a crash. Marvels in 
their day—and marvels still, in faet— 
these stanch old planes performed on equal terms with some of 
the Eagles of later broods. 

“On this hazy, gray morning following the storm, a hasty call 
came to Forest Service headquarters for planes to scout the 
stricken area, a hundred miles away. Nods pass between 
pilots and mechanics, between pilots and observers, and the 
Eagles race out to get the wind. An hour of steady, uneventful 
flying and the mountains loom near. The Eagles swing up the 
drainage of a mountain creek, fight their way above the high 
divide, and swing across. Here they circle over a lookout house 
roosting on the topmost rock of a barren summit. A figure—the 
lookout—appears below, waving his arms wildly. 

““Then the Hagles separate, each pointing its nose in different 
direction. The pilot sits at his controls, while the observer, with 
maps spread before him, keeps his alert eyes on the unrolling 
carpet of green-and-gray hills. No lookout can see into the deep, 
rugged canyon below. A patrolman on the ground under the 
dense timber sees little more in proportion than does a mouse 
traversing a twenty-acre meadow in the little runways he has 
carved through his miniature domain. 

‘‘The plane veers sharply to one side. The pilot leans over the 
side and points, and the observer nods his understanding. The 
course of the Eagle is altered toward an ethereal blue-gray wisp 
hovering above the tree-tops a mile away. A scant minute of 
steady, swift flight and the plane swoops low in a close circle over 
the curls of smoke. 

‘A contour map, pasted on a heavy cardboard, is held on the 
observer’s knee. The observer studies the terrain below, and 
then marks a tiny cross on his map. The Eagle swings away on a 
new course, and the busy observer records in the triplicating 
note-book the laconic, but complete message: 

“9:17 A. M. Class A fire in heavy green timber on top of 
ridge, between fourth and fifth branches up from head of Salmon 
River, on south side about N. W. 14 Section 9, 40-45, unsurveyed. 


~ 


Wind gentle from north. 9:21 A. M., heading about east toward 
larger smoke.’ 

‘Within ten minutes three fires are mapped and described, 
and the Eagle swings back toward the lookout house on the 
mountain, where is the nearest telephone communication with 
the ground organization. The observer tears one copy of 
the penciled notes from his notebook and places it in a stout 
little canvas bag loaded with sand. To the top of the bag is 
attached a white streamer four inches wide and eight feet long, 
calculated to attract the man on the ground when the message 
is released. 

“After circling the lookout house, the Eagle races straight at 
the tiny structure, and the bag of sand bursts with a tiny puff 
of dust a few feet from the door of the lookout. The three fires, 
as yet unseen by the ground forces, have been reported while 
there is still a chance that human endurance and skill may be 
able-to control them before they reach destructive proportions. 


A “HOT ONE” GETTING UNDER WAY 


After the air has become smoky, a clear vision and sharp photographs are no longer possible. 


“Rlackened with soot from the exhaust, eyes and nerves weary 
from the long vigil, temporarily deafened by the motors, the 
pilots and observers find four or five hours enough for an average 
day’s work. If the air is fairly clear, four thousand or more 
square miles of forest may pass under the goggled eyes of ob- 
server and pilot. 

“On a large fire, one man, usually a forest ranger, is In com- 
mand. Under his direction there may be five or more crews of 
fire-fighters widely flung. One of the greatest needs is immediate, 
reliable, and adequate information concerning the behavior of 
the various sections of the fire. 

‘Above all obstacles, with the exception of smoke, the tireless 
Eagle courses the outline of such a fire in a few minutes. Low, 
close flying sometimes to get detail, a busy, tense half-hour, 
perhaps an hour, and a message or a map is ready in its stout 
canvas bag to be dropt at the main fire camp or at the ranger’s 
office connected with it by telephone. 

‘“Several such fires may be scouted and more or less accurately 
mapped on a single trip. It would take days of wearying travel on 
the ground for a coordinating officer to grasp the action and 
behavior of these fires. 

“As in many other of its legitimate fields, the use of the air- 
plane in forest-fire control is spectacular. Therein lies a serious 
danger. The forester and the general public are both prone to 
expect of it the impossible, and to be discouraged and disap- 
pointed when the plane fails to deliver all that is expected. It 
must be kept in mind that the use of the plane in fire control is 
still but a promising experiment. Its limitations are narrow. 
It puts out no fires; it can not supplant an effective ground force. 
It can be used to discover fires, to scout and map large fires, to 
transport men quickly, and to report on fires promptly. It 
is supplemental, an auxiliary, to ground forces. It will re- 
quire time, money, skill, patience—lives, to bring out all of its 
possibilities. ”’ 
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O’NEILL’S “THREE-DIMENSIONAL” PLAY 


O GIVE THE DRAMA “‘a greater flexibility’ has been 
the effort of Eugene O’ Neill ever since he wrote ‘‘ Beyond 
the Horizon.’’ This has been accomplished in his latest 
offering, ‘‘Strange Interlude,’’ which the Theater Guild have 
made the most-discust play in New York. Some see it only asa 
reactionary use of the old-fashioned ‘‘aside”’ or “‘soliloquy’’; but 
others see deeper into his purpose of giving the Freudian psy- 
chology an exposition on the stage. What seems certain is that 


THE CLIMACTERIC MOMENT IN “STRANGE INTERLUDE” 


When Nina (Lynn Fontanne) raps the table and declares she has need of all three men, her lover, Dr. 
Darrell (Glenn Anders), Charles Marsden (Tom Powers), her childhood admirer, and Sam Evans (Earle 
Larrimore), her husband, from left to right. 


the realistic drama has received a body-blow. What his char- 
acters speak are not only the words that mark the progress of 
the play’s action, not only the thoughts that lie on the sur- 
face of the speaker’s consciousness, tho remaining unexprest, 
but many of the unsuspected impulses and feelings that the 
playwright himself divines. This may seem like an effort to 
apply the technique of the novel to the use of the stage, but this 
description is inadequate, for it is declared by some observers 
that the full effect of the play could not be derived from reading. 
This is a case where more is asked of the audience than almost 
ever happens. They must take part in the creative act. They 
must watch the drama of spoken thoughts as well as the drama 
of action exprest in words. It is not likely that all plays in 
seasons ahead are bound to be amplified in the style of ‘Strange 
Interlude,” says Gilbert Gabriel in the New York Sun, but this 
play ‘‘has enlivened a species of drama which has been trying 
for several years to get its broken finger-nails into this altered 
world of Freud’s.” : 


For a concise statement of the story in ‘Strange Interlude,” 
we turn to ‘‘R. S.’? in The Wall Street Journal: 


“The bare externals of the plot tell of Nina, a strange girl 
whose love died with the boy she had hoped to wed, for he fell 
in the war. Her remorse caused her to hate her father and leave 
his house, to become an army hospital nurse. Upon her father’s 
death she returns and tells a poor passive lover, Charlic, of her 
life and her need of some one to mother, It is agreed Sam, an 
honest, friendly, ineffectual boy, is just the one, so she marries 
him, hoping in time to love him. 

‘Nina in Act III is a normal, 
happy, contented wife expecting 
a child, when her mother-in-law 
tells her that must not be, as 
insanity runs in Sam’s family. The 
old mother even suggests a secret 
union with a strong healthy man 
that the child of that union be 
passed off as Sam’s child. 

“By Act IV Nina hasa motherly 
feeling toward her husband with 
hidden seorn and rebuke beneath 
it. Should she betray him to get 
him a healthy baby? She asks 
her old friend, the hospital doctor, 
who says, yes, if the man have 
an impersonal, scientific mind, 
and finally agrees himself to assist 
her. 

““You can by now see the play 
is distinetly for adults, if it be- 
longs in the theater atall. Being 
earnest and straightforward it 
holds the attention, altho one feels 
an urge for wholesome, clean air 
in the midst of these morbid, 
twisted individuals and their sor- 
did reactions. 

““However, the play goes on. 
The obliging doctor has become 
her lover; her husband has lost 
his position and is despondent. 
Fearing trouble, the doctor de- 
cides to go abroad, whereupon, in 
spite, Nina tries to tell her hus- 
band the truthabout this expected 
baby, but her mother instinct 
merely allows her to take him in 
her arms, erying, ‘Poor little boy,’ 
while he, with fatherly pride, swears, ‘I’ll make good now!’ 

“A year later, which is also after the dinner interlude, Sam, 
the husband, is making good; his wife has a genuine respect 
for him. The doctor returns to urge Nina to go away with 
him, but she refuses, being content to sit there happy with the 
three men she needs: Charlie, whom she loves as a father; Sam, 
the husband she loves as a child, and the doctor, her real lover. 

“About eleven years later Nina’s son, named after the first 
idealized lover who died in the war, has taken a great dislike 
and distrust for his natural father, and this doctor is now a 
broken man, whom Nina sends away in hopes he will forget her. 

“Still, ten years later, Nina and Sam are very wealthy and 
their boy is a popular college athlete, engaged to a young girl 
Nina hates with jealous fear. Also Nina is irritated by the 
knowledge she and the doctor, now a successful biologist, no 
longer love each other. In anger she decides to tell her hus- 
band all at the very moment he has a stroke. 

“The last act is after Nina’s husband has died, when her 
bitter son tells her of his knowledge of her love for the former 
doctor, and suggests they marry. But their love is dead, and 
after the boy departs with his fiancée, Nina and he part, he with 
a curse for that constant ery for happiness, and a prayer that 
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he ‘may be resigned to be an atom,’ while she turns to the ever- 
dependable Charlie, whom she loves as a father. With soul 
scraped pure and mind contentedly weary she is back where 
she started, alone with faithful Charlie, who quietly remarks 
he has all the luck at last!” 


There is naturally much material for critical discussion in 
this play. The older guard of the critics are less enthusiastic, 
Mr. Woolleott of The World being practically hostile: 


“IT would be tempted to quarrel with the technique rather on 
the ground of its pretentiousness. For such an excursion into 
the invisible internals of his characters 
as the author of ‘Strange Interlude’ 
proposes, you do want, I think, a guide 
who inspires you with the belief that 
he knows his way. And there were 
not many moments in all the nine acts 
of ‘Strange Interlude’ when I did not 
feel that its author had undertaken a 
task calling for a good deal more im- 
agination and even understanding of 
his own brain-children than he seemed 
able to bring to it.” 


One of the latest recruits to the eriti- 
eal field, Robert Littell of The Evening 
Post, 1s aS opposite to Mr. Woolleott 
as this: 


“**Strange Interlude’ is the greatest 
contribution to our stage. One proof 
of this—and one result of it—is that by 
comparison all other American plays 
seem flat and two-dimensional. Fora 
long while it will be impossible to sit 
through them without thinking of the 
dark, many-leveled richness that over- 
whelmed us on the evening of January 
30, 1928. <A lot of old things, and new 
things to come, have been spoiled for 
us, or will fail to satisfy us because 
they do not contain ‘strange devious 
intuitions that tap the hidden currents 
of life.’ 

“We have always considered the prov- 
inces of a novel and of a play to be 
quite distinet—tho each of them is only 
an attempt to substitute words and 
imagination for real people. But here 
is a play which is something of both at 
once. ‘Strange Interlude’ has the space and depth, the pauses 
and vast convolutions of a novel, and also the surprize, the 
mystery, the physical shock, and reality of a play.” 


Taking two of the characters Mr. Littell tries an experiment 
to exhibit what he names the ‘‘third dimension” employed in 
this play: 


“Charlie Marsden adores Nina with a timid and complicated 
love. He is a writer, one of those self-tormenting people afraid 
of their own shadows, whose emotions are sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought. He is waiting for Nina in the old house. 
Nina’s father has just died. She herself has just come back, 
for the first time in many months. Her friend the doctor, Ned 
Darrell, is with her. She says, on entering, ‘Hello, Charlie. 
He’s dead, Mary says.’ Marsden (stupidly): ‘Yes.’ He re- 
proaches her with not having come to see her father before, and 
apologizes briefly for the reproach. Nina then asks, in ‘cool 
self-sufficient tones,’ ‘Is he up-stairs?? When she has gone up 
to see her father’s body, tears suddenly come to Marsden’s 
eyes, and he wipes them with a handkerchief. 

‘“‘Tf you heard and saw just this on the stage, you would say 
that Marsden was moved by the death of Nina’s father, by the 
tragedy of this emotionless, flat-voiced girl asking where her 
father lies. The asides tell a different story, more complicated 
and more human. When Nina comes in and stands in the door- 
way, Marsden says to himself, ‘I hoped she would throw herself 
in my arms... weeping. . . hide her face on my shoulder 

. “Oh, Charlie, you’re all I’ve got left in the world Pe 
When he is left alone, wiping his eyes, he mutters, ‘Poor old 
Professor!’ then, suddenly jeering at himself, ‘For God’s sake, 


stop acting . . . it isn’t the Professor! Dear old Charlie is 
erying because she didn’t weep on his shoulder!’ 

‘The play is enriched all the way through by just this sort of 
sudden flash into inner workings. And that, more than any- 
thing else, is what gives us the exciting and uncomfortable and 
troubling sense of rubbing shoulders with the deep realities 
under the surface of human action.” 


Mr. Gabriel, who dwells chiefly on the Freudian aspects of 
the new play, makes a survey of the previous efforts to bring 
this philosophy into the theater—how previous writers merely 
employed ‘‘sex images’? and ‘‘strange fetishes,” until ‘‘the 


THE BOY REVOLTS 


Rising against the troublesome visitor who is really his own father, the boy provides one of the 
instruments of avenging destiny. 


whole hope of a serious theater of the sexes seemed en route for 
the movies and the music hall.”” Then— 


“Thanks be, arrived ‘The Silver Cord.’ <A keen, careful, con- 
tinuously rightful play, ‘The Silver Cord.’ A play of firm skill 
and eritic-proof cleverness, level-headedly concerned with the 
(Edipus who hides in every second man’s homestead, a slick 
picture of the family according to Freud—just that and nothing 
more than that. ‘Strange Interlude’ reduces the figures of ‘The 
Silver Cord’ to cool, flat shadows. It does for its people all 
that ‘The Silver Cord’ had too much common eraft and com- 
mon sense to dream of doing... . 

““The whole worth—not only the novelty, the passing original- 
ity, but the whole big worth—of ‘Strange Interlude’ is hung 
upon these soliloquies and asides. It is these which make 
dualism out of Sardoualism. It is these which plunge the 
play’s violences back into deep vistas of each character’s past, 
illuminate each of these memories and motives which play even 
greater parts than do the living bodies before your eyes. If 
you doubt this, read ‘Strange Interlude’ in its presently pub- 
lished form. Reading’s believing.” 


Looking on from a distance, the Baltimore Sun observes: 


Mr. O’Neill can not be evaluated here: no one is prepared to 
fix his place. He is an honest man, but it is likely that later he 
will seem less of a genius and poet than he has to some small 
ecstatic circles. Often he is clumsy and roundabout and thick- 
voiced. But he is serious, striving, and intelligent. He wants 
room in the theater; he would like to go deep into life, and go 
with beauty. These qualities are what constitute his shock and 
make his vogue.” 
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HANDS OFF HOMER, HOLLYWOOD! 


NE OF THE THREE GREATEST STORIES in the 
world has not yet reached the films, and Gen. Sir Ian 
Hamilton prays it never well, through Hollywood. 

It is Homer’s Odyssey that he would save from ignorant hands. 
Ignorant he thinks us; probably having never heard that Helen as 
modernized by Professor Erskine has already emerged on the 
silver sheet. The hero of the Dardanelles is eager to see the 
ereat epic on the sereen, but he stands in fearful dread of an 
American version. ‘‘ By one of those ponderous experiments with 


which the Almighty sometimes diverts the course of history, the 


most potent instrument for influencing public opinion has fallen 
into the hands of a country better educated in modernities than 
Europeans, but innocent of the classical tradition.’’ Of course 
the movies are a money-making enterprise, and one wonders how 
much Oxford and Cambridge will be consulted by the British 
cinema interests. Our benighted state is thus visualized by 
Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, writing in the Manchester Guardian: 


“Homer is quite a common Christian name in the U. S. A. 
Homer Lea was a historian—there are thousands of Homers 
walking about God’s own country, but Homer the poet is to 
them unknown. Hollywood are doing exactly what we should 
do if we stood in their shoes. They try to gage the taste of their 
publie so that they may give them what they want, and they do 
so most successfully. But, as we see in ‘The King of Kings,’ they 
can not quite, in grand film, cater for the taste of the Huropean. 
If we want to see Helen on the films, we must first inspire the mind 
of the British publie with a wish to see her, and then pray that 
our own film companies may supply the goods. 

“The Odyssey is a lovely story. That, the Iliad; and the 
story of Joseph are the three greatest stories in the world. But 
it holds out too many temptations to the sex-appeal people. 
Hollywood would make a holy mess of Ulysses. Circe would 
come out strong in the prolog, turning her drunken sailor 
lovers into pigs. We all feel shy when we think of how Calypso 
would behave, and of Ulysses in bathing drawers being flung by 
the sea at the feet of Nausicaa playing ball with her maidens 
on the shore. Ulysses would never get back to Penelope!” 


One wonders at the temerity of the General, for he goes on to 
supply practically a scenario which some facile writer may string 
together before the British have learned to compete technically 
with Hollywood: | 


“More prudent, then, to start off with a virile theme like that 
of the Iliad. But it would be quite in order to show in a prolog 
Achilles drest in female attire and hidden away from the dangers 
of active service among the maidens of the Court of King 
Lycomedes. The slight magnetic disturbance created by the 
propinquity of the young hero, as reflected in the behavior of the 
unsuspecting ladies, would be a pretty piece of business for a 
beginning. Next, the Greek fleet sailing from the port of Aulis 
after Iphigenia has been snatched away to heaven just as she 
was about to be sacrificed. Here the finest scene in ‘Ben Hur’ 
can easily be eclipsed. Every one remembers the effect of the 
Roman triremes. But too much time was devoted to the galley 
slaves inside and too little to the wonderful rhythm of the oars 
as seen from outside. Read ‘The Old Ships,’ by James Elroy 
Flecker, and realize a modern poet’s idea of the ship of Ulysses. 
From there onward, up to those Hollywood plums the wooden 
horse and the burning of Troy, the whole series of pictures is 
readymade. Pope’s translation of the Iliad puts the series of 
drawings by John Flaxman at the service of the producer, and he 
ean take his choice. But I would say three things: 

“1. The captions will have a pull over other captions, as they 
will be lines of fine poetry. There is a prospective Liberal 
candidate for Manchester who would do this job well. 

‘2. Besides the fierce fighting round the ships and the firing 
of some of them, besides the duel between Hector and Achilles, 
have the night raid by King Diomed and Ulysses when they steal 
the horses of King Rhesos, have the fantastic battle between 
Achilles and the River Scamander. 

“3. Also the scene between King Priam and Achilles when 
the father comes to beg for the body of his son, and end on the 
funeral of Hector.” 


Sir Ian incites to turning the camera crank by writing out the 
beautiful picture of the partings between Hector and Andro- 


Then he bethinks himself: ‘‘ But, for the Lord’s sake, no 


ry3? 


mache. 
‘close-ups 


MORE USES FOR AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 


NOTHER USE FOR AN AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE 
in England has been found. We named three or four 
in our issue for February 4. But Mr. Hugh Walpole, 

writing from London to the New York Herald Tribune, says 
that a ‘‘new magazine is wanted over here very badly indeed.” 
So he suggests that ‘‘an American millionaire should consider the — 
matter,’ and he gives the specifications: ; 


“Tt must, however, be two things—definitely English and 
definitely well written. But to be well written does not mean, of 
necessity, thatit must be heavy with Euclidean essays on modern- 
ist poetry and new theories as to the origin of Hamlet. It should 
be full of life and entertainment, with a good basis of regular 
contributors and plenty of room for exciting newcomers.” 


While the mood for starting things is on, another pointer is 
given: 

“There is another thing for American letters that some enter- 
prising person might do. The other day, just before Christmas, 
a dinner was given by the heads of Heinemann’s publishers to 
Mr. George Doran. Some thirty or forty of those strange 
creatures known as notable writers were invited. It was not, it 
was generally admitted, either a handsome or a distinguished- 
looking gathering; it was generally realized that the head-waiter, 
who very sternly supervised the proceedings, was by far the 
noblest of us all. Nevertheless, it was one of the most encourag- 
ing gatherings I have ever encountered. There were writers 
there—Rebecea West, Sir Philip Gibbs, C. E. Montague, Philip 
Guedalla, these few names at the moment occur to me; there 
were many others—who not only knew America but, without 
thought of possible dollars or personal celebrity or any sense 
eliher of patronage or self-depreciation, deeply care for America 
and her people. There was a nucleus present that evening of a 
general authoritative and experienced Anglo-American Literary 
Society. I hate the word society; clubs and arranged gathering's 
seem inevitably to lead to boredom and satiety, but something 
should be done to encourage this enthusiasm here for American 
letters. Why does not some enterprising American start in 
London an American bookshop that should be, of course, very 
much more than a bookshop; the kind of thing that I have in 
mind the admirable poetry bookshop that Mr. Harold Munroe 
so bravely ran for so many years near Southampton Row. This 
American shop must be central in position, and it should study 
to supply two publics—the great numbers of Americans who 
come over here every year and always complain bitterly that 
they can never obtain American literature, and the other more 
important public, the English who are interested in American 
things, want to be able to see the latest American books and 
papers, and to have some place where they can entertain American 
men of letters, and where there can be informal discussion about 
English and American literary affairs. I really believe there is a 
grand opening for such a center, and it might lead to magnificent 
things.” 


Mr. Walpole finds that there is more interest in American 
letters in London just now than at any time he remembers, and he 
takes a pot-shot at English magazines for not realizing the fact: 


‘““A friend of mine, an admirable and a notable writer, has 
written to me from America asking why it is that the English 
magazines resolutely and obstinately continue to refuse to have 
anything to do with American contributors. As he points out, 
the reverse is not the case; American magazines are continually 
entertaining such English writers as H. M. Tomlinson, Frank Swin- 
nerton, St. John Ervine, Somerset Maugham, A. A. Milne, John 
Galsworthy, Rebecca West, and many, many more. It is not 
true, either, that American writers are too American for English 
comprehension; Christopher Morley, Willa Cather, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, Ellen Glasgow, William McFee, and many more, could 
easily be understood by the youngest Young Men’s Christian 
in Hoxton. No; the answer is, I am afraid, that at present the 
English magazines are chronic; they are chronic in that they 
show no imagination or enterprise whatever. I include in this 
all the varieties, highbrows, middlebrows, and lowbrows; their 
trouble, one and all, is that the moment they discover a successful 
pastiche, they stick it to it.” : 
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BOSTON’S NEW TINTORETTO 


ESPITE THE SUBSTANTIAL OPPOSITION offered 

by European galleries and collectors to the trans- 

portation of masterpieces of art across the water to 
America, the museums and private collections of this country 
are being steadily enriched by works of art of the first rank. 
Now announcement comes from Boston that the Museum of 
Fine Arts of that city has acquired, through the generosity of 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz and Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 2d, a dated 
portrait of Alessandro Farnese, painted in 1565 by Tintoretto. 
For more than a century 
the picture has been in 
a private collection in 
Scotland, whither it was 
brought from Italy by 
a direct ancestor of the 
family. It has never 
been called to the atten- 
tion of the outside world, 
and its very seclusion 
has prevented European 
scholars from access 
to it. 

In many respects this 
is an unusual work by 
the great sixteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian, as Miss 
Alice C. Jenckes points 
out in the current issue 
of The Bulletin of the 
Museum of Fine Arts: 
“Rarely did Tintoretto 
paint portraits of boys 
and girls, and even then 
only as parts of a group 
or in attendance upon 
some seigneur. A like- 
ness of Marietta, his 
favorite daughter, hangs 
in Florence, and a well- 
known ‘Portrait of a 
Youth’ is the property 
of the Duke of Devon- 
shire; but despite such 
notable exceptions, the 
type is rare and a dis- 
tinct departure from the 
usual doge or prelate in velvet and ermine robes. In the present 
instance, Tintoretto has painted, not only a youth, but a prince 
of royal lineage.” Hardly less interesting than the painting 
itself is the career of Farnese, of whom we read: 

“The history of this Prince is absorbing. From the start 
his career is connected with Court life. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side was the Emperor Charles V. The date of his 
birth is variously given as 1545-1547. He accompanied his 
mother, Margaret of Austria, when she was Regent of the 
Netherlands, and married Maria of Portugal in Brussels in 
1565—a date of interest in connection with the Museum portrait. 
General, diplomatist, and statesman, he was himself appointed 
Regent of the Netherlands by his uncle, Philip II of Spain. 
There he restored much of the power of his King and earned 
for himself the reputation of ‘the greatest commander of his 
time.’ Through the death of his father he became Duke of 
Parma in 1586, and wished to return to Italy, but Philip was 
unable to spare him from his post, and the remainder of his 
life was passed in military operations and campaigns. 

‘‘Reeords show that at the time of his wedding, in 1565, when 
he was nineteen or twenty, he traveled to Madrid via Italy, 
and as no other trip to Parma is known, this must have been the 
oceasion of the portrait. Certainly some unusual event must 
have warranted such a gay costume, and at this time it is not 


Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Arts 


ALESSANDRO FARNESE, A PRINCE OF ROYAL LINEAGE 


Also one of the few existing portraits of youth by Tintoretto. 


~ 


impossible that Farnese wears his wedding garb. A description 
is scarcely necessary. Clad in a tunic of white slashed satin, 
bluish in tone, and embroidered “with gold braid and buttons, 
the youth appears before a black curtain. He wears a ruff 
of startling whiteness. Behind him to the right falls a panel 
of apricot brocade shot with red, while to the left is suggested 
the merest stretch of landscape and sky, an allusion perhaps 
to the plains of Emilia. The unusual position of the head in 
the center of three planes of different texture is recalled else- 
where in Tintoretto in the ‘Portrait of a Manin Armor.’ His 
red-brown hair is brushed straight back, the forehead is flat 
and struck directly by a silver light, the eyes and nose are 
modeled with great deli- 
cacy and care, and the 
lips are very full. His 
ruddy complexion glows 
with the rich warmth of 
the South.” 


The color of the paint- 
ing is brilliant and deco- 
rative, and so well pre- 
served is the picture 
that the tones have not 
darkened, except possi- 
bly in the case of the 
black panel. Nor have 
the values been 
paired, a condition, as 
Miss Jenekes points out, 
which is only too prev- 


im- 


alent in the work of 
Tintoretto. This writer 
eoneludes with a few 


more words of charac- 
terization: 


‘“The portrait of Ales- 
sandro Farnese is alive 
and earnest. His counte- 
nanee is severe, not 
quite in keeping with 
the gaiety of his apparel. 
He is intelligent and 
able, perhaps somber. 
Yet ‘he wears the rose 
of youth upon him,’ and 
there is no suggestion of 
the military exploits 
which were to crowd his 
later life. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell further 
upon the importance of 
this acquisition—a dated 
portrait of a youthful sitter of princely rank by one of the four 
great Venetians of the sixteenth century.” 


THE COVER—Another of Mr. Wyatt’s outdoor scenes, if 
you remember the one that graced our cover on August 14, 
1926. Then we showed you apicture of Magnolia Gardens in 
Charleston, South Carolina. To-day the scene shifts to Chimney 
Rock, North Carolina, where stands ‘‘The Great Precipice’ 
above Lake Lure. Mr. Wyatt, we then said, had been a painter 
of gardens in England and America. Now his work changes to 
the gardens created by God instead of by man. This precipice 
is declared the highest in America east of the Rockies, with a clear 
drop of 2,000 feet. It will be observed that the point of view 
taken by the artist is half-way up the cliff, and he confesses that, 
after standing on a ledge of a few square feet, where a slip would 
have been the end of all, he left with some trembling nerves. 

Mr. Wyatt has captured the intangible but vitally compelling 
spirit of the Blue Ridge mountains in this interpretation of the 
great precipice at Lake Lure, this vista being taken as one looks 
toward Hickory Nut Gap, through which passed Daniel Boone 
and the early pioneers upon their westward trek. Through this 
same rugged gorge came the sturdy highlanders hastening to the 
battle of King’s Mountain, during stirring Revolutionary days. 


RELIGION+AND+rSOCIAL*’SERVICE 


THE FIGHTING MISSIONARY OF ALASKA 


pioneers of history, and this story deals with one who, 

from a frail little thing who collapsed when he saw his 
brothers thrashed at school, lived to face death in many forms 
and to leave the leaven of the Gospel under the curtain of the 
Northern Lights. When he was a little boy, S. Hall Young 
complained to his father that his initials spelled ‘‘shy.” ‘“‘My 
son,’’ replied his father, ‘‘your name is a most fortunate combina- 
tion. Your patronymic denotes perpetual youth. Your initials 
spell modesty, and your name, as you 
write it, ‘S. Hall’—Shall—means firm- 
ness and determination. What more 
could you ask?’”’ And, indeed, it seems 
all that. he could have asked, as those who 
read ‘‘Hall Young of Alaska’’ (Revell), 
the autobiography of this Presbyterian 
missionary, will see when at last they 
can lay the book down. Hall Young 
was no moping, psalm-singing mission- 
ary who thought to win converts with 
milksop and talk of pearly gates and 
honey. He was of that brave company 
who in all ages and climes have become 
the seed of the Church, to whom eivili- 
zation, no less than Christianity, owes 
a debt on which it can not even pay 
the interest. Tho he came of hardy 
stock—he was born in the wilds of what 
was Virginia but is now West Virginia, 
the son of aman who walked barefooted 
200 miles to attend Jefferson College in 
Pennsylvania—he was a weakling who 
had to be nursed through many illnesses 
into young manhood. We ean not deal 
with his early life and reminiscences 
here; his work in Alaska is full story 
enough for these pages, for it was in that 
ice-locked, ribald, beautiful land that he 


Prov: BABIES SOMETIMES BECOME the great 


for a moment at Fort Wrangel as Hall Young found it. When 
he reached that man-made blot the whole Indian population was 
estimated at about 2,500, made up of various tribes, speak- 
ing a Babel of tongues, constantly at war with each other. 
And he says: 


‘“‘Tmagine the insecurity, the unstable equilibrium of this 
heterogeneous mass! Strange tribes speaking strange dialects met 
for the first time in this camp, looked askance at one another, 
and went about He business with always a side look of fear and 
suspicion. The soldiers while they were 
present supprest with a stern hand the 
first appearance of trouble between the 
tribes. But for the most part the offi- 
cers of the Fort knew nothing of what 
was going on in either camp. The Fort 
lay directly between the Stickeen (a tribe 
of Indians) town and the foreigners, and 
the only way from one to the other when . 
the tide was up was through the gates 
of the Fort. Murders, robberies, tor- 
turing of witches, and even the sacrifice 
of slaves might go on—and did—without 
the officers knowing or inquiring about 
these occurrences. 

” “our or five years after the building 
of the Fort, at the erection of a large new 
community house and big totem-pole to 
make good the name of the new chief 
who had taken the place of the deceased 
Shustaak (the chief), ten slaves were 
brained at one time with the same green- 
stone ax and sent to wait upon the de- 
ceased chief in ‘Sickagow,’ the happy 
hunting ground of the Thlingits (a tribe). 
Of this massacre the commanding officer 
of the Fort knew nothing, or, if it was re- 
ported to him, noinvestigation was made. 
Again and again, throughout the ten 
years of the occupancy of the Fort, ~ 
witches were tortured and killed, drunken 
men murdered one another, family ar- 
rayed itself against family, making de- 
mands of payment for some real or 
fancied grievance, and the whole camp 


carved his name and the white cross of 
Christianity amid difficulties and hard- 
ships almost indescribable, but with the 
grit and determination that his father 
had prophesied of him: The bookis more 


**Hall Young of Alas 
Paviished by the Fleming a a Revell Company 


HIS INITIALS SPELLED “SHY” 


But S. Hall Young was anything but shy in his 
missionary work in Alaska, where he successfully 
fought witchcraft and made the Gospel vic- 


was a mine ready to explode on the 
slightest provocation. ”’ 


And there were many provocations,too, 
in this outpost town in which Hall Young 
attempted and finally succeeded in con- 


thrilling than fiction; it leaves one 
breathless sometimes, marveling at the 
man who in these modern times could 
brave ice and cold, hunger and danger, hardship and suffering, 
all for the sake of One who, too, had suffered and willingly died. 
‘*Go ye into all the world’”—and Hall Young went forth into 
the land that chooses few out of the many who would come. 

After his graduation at Western Seminary in the spring of 1878, 
he was confronted with the choice of his life-work, and his heart 
turned toward Alaska. Dr. Sheldon Jackson had broken some 
ground in the region, but it had hardly yet been scratched when 
Hall Young chose it as his ground for seeding. 

He settled at Fort Wrangel among primitive Indians steeped 
in all manner of debaucheries and immoralities and stained with 
the additional sins the white man had brought them. Before 
landing he was advised by one who knew the dangers not to 
‘“oo native,’’ as sometimes even missionaries do, not to mention 
those who have been brought up in manorial halls. Let us look 


torious over superstition. 


verting the people from superstition, 
witcheraft, and their own general deviltry 
and the deviltry which the white man had 
taught them. There were many cases of attempted torture of al- 
leged witches which the missionary had to struggle against, even 
at the risk of his own life, and feuds in which he had to interfere, 
even while bullets were flying about his own head. In anencoun- 
ter with an Indian witch-doctor or medicine-man, Klee-a-keet, he 
asked the witch-doctor why he preyed on the innocence of his fellow 
Indians, pretending to cure them with the incantations and 
general hullabaloo that more often hastened the death of the 
victim. ‘‘I do it for the same reason that you come and preach 
about your God—for pay,” said Klee-a-keet. And later came 
the real tug of war between these two, Dr. Young and Klee-a- 
keet. Chief Shakes’s brother had fallen ill with a loathsome 
disease that was common among both sexes. Tho they had 
promised Dr. Young that they would call in the witch-doctor no 
more, they went back to ‘“‘old fashions,’’ and Klee-a-keet was 
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engaged. By a ruse Dr. Young got into the house, this time 
determined to end the brutalities and murders once for all. 


“Instantly there was commotion. Klee-a-keet said he would 
not go. Shakes came to me pleading to let the performance go 
on. ‘No,’ I said. ‘You have promised obedience to me and the 
church, and you know that no heathen doctor ean help your 
brother. He is lying there unconscious. This noise will only 
hasten his death. This performance has got to stop right now.’ 
The medicine-man refused to stir when I ordered him out of the 
house. I gave the word to Jones, and he took the drums and 
drumsticks out of the hands of the young men and gathered up 
the paraphernalia, which consisted of many aprons, masks, 
rattles, and different articles which were supposed to attract the 
many Yakes (spirits) which Klee-a-keet possest. Then we put 
them into a box and carried them out of the room back to my own 
house. There was a great hub- 
bub, but no one ventured to 
lay hands on us. 

“The next morning I went 
early to see Shakes’s brother and 
found him still unconscious, 
evidently at the point of death. 
Then Shakes and his men came 
tome. They were very humble 
and apologetic, and explained 
how Klee-a-keet had sent word 
that he could cure his brother. 
‘If you will allow him to finish 
his medicine,’ he said, ‘and he 
fails, we will pledge our word 
that there will never be another 
medicine performance in the 
Suekeen town, and we will also 
stop such rites in the Foreign 
Village.’ ‘Bring Klee-a-keet 
here. We will have a thorough 
understanding.’ A messenger 
soon brought the scowling 
witch-doector toseeme. ‘Klee- 
a-keet,’ I said, ‘these friends 
have told me you have promised 
to cure this young man. If I 
let you finish your incantation, 
there must be an understanding 
on two things: First, you are 
not to name anybody as be- 
witching him.’ At once he 
began to protest, and said it 
wasn’t that kind of an illness, 
and there would be no one 
named a witch. ‘And, second, 
if you fail and this young man 
dies, you are to promise never 
to give another incantation in 
this town, and no other Indian 
doctor will be allowed to per- 
form.’ He looked very sullen 
and demurred somewhat, but the Stickeens all said: ‘Yes, you 
ean not go through with this performance unless you make this 
promise.’ From my knowledge of the condition of the patient, I 
was satisfied that he could not live more than twenty-four hours 
at the longest, and decided to take a chance. ‘Very well,’ I said. 
‘T am going to allow you to complete your incantation. I have 
written here a pledge that you are to give back the goods paid 
you by Shakes in case you do not cure the sick man; that you 
are to name no one as a witch, and that if you fail this time you 
are never to perform in the Stickeen town again.’”’ 


That night the din of the drums, rattle-sticks, and incantations 
rang out. Klee-a-keet was at work. But at noon the next day 
the whole Shakes family came to Dr. Young’s house to tell him of 
the death of Shakes’s brother. Dr. Young continues: 


‘‘Rearing there would be violence, I hurried to Klee-a-keet’s 
house. I found him standing out on the beach near his canoe, 
cursing and struggling. Shakes and his family were gathering up 
the blankets and other articles that had been paid to him. They 
left Klee-a-keet nothing except his canoe. He was beside himself 
with rage. As I came on the scene he turned his face, from which 
the paint had been partially washed, and gave me the most awful 
look of hatred I have ever experienced. I walked right up to him, 
when suddenly he darted into the house of his friends close by and 
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BUTCHERY WAS HIS WEAPON 


snatched up a big knife, made out of a Russian bayonet, bran- 
dished it in the air and jumped at me to sink it in my breast. 
Matthew was too quick for him. With several others who had 
rushed to my rescue, Matthew caught Klee-a-keet’s wrist as 
the knife was descending upon me, then quickly twisted it out of 
his hand and sent him whirling down on the gravel of the beach.” 

Finally, the great Klee-a-keet grew discouraged, went on a big 
spree and blew out his brains. There were other rescues by Dr. 
Young of men, women, and children who were to have been 
tortured to death as witches. Saving these people from the 
terrors of their own ignorance and superstition while he was 
teaching them at the same time the story of the Nazarene was all 
in the day’s work. He had to interfere in the illicit liquor traffic, 
even to the extent of doing the Carrie Nation act; he had to save 
girls from being bartered by 
their parents; he had continu- 
ally to lift up the backsliders, 
and sometimes he had to fight 
against the lies of his own de- 
One of 
the darkest days of his life was 
when his old friend Chief Tow- 
a-att was killed at his side in 
a battle with an enemy tribe on 
a drunken rampage. Others 
were killed in that battle, and 
many were wounded. And 


signing countrymen. 


there are other adventures, too, 
recorded in the life of this fast- 
living missionary. One of his 
great friends was the famous 
naturalist John Muir. While 
on an exploration Dr. Young 
slipt on a mountainside and 
found himself dangling over a 
precipice a thousand feet deep. 
John Muir rescued him—but 
that is another story. Hall 
Young took part in the Klon- 
dike rush and the Nome rush, 
too, not as a seeker after gold, 
but as a saver of men’s souls, 
and here again is another story. 
Not to lose sight of the suc- 
cess of the spiritual and moral 
work in which Dr. Young 
spent his hectic life in Alaska, 
we may quote this from the mis- 
sionary, for it is near the end of his exhilarating and exciting tale: 


An Alaskan medicine-man who ‘‘cured”’ disease by frightening away 

evil spirits and by selecting some supposed witch for torture and death. 

These medicine-men furnished many dramatic episodes in Hall 
Young’s work in Alaska. One nearly murdered him. 


“Tt is doubtful whether the investment of Christian funds 
and of Christian efforts in any other part of the world has 
more to show for it in the same length of time and with the same 
amount of money and effort expended than in Alaska, The 
future is bright with hope. : ; + 

““To have had some little part in this great work of bringing 
up a savage peopie to ‘the light and liberty of the children of 
God’ I count the greatest blessing that could be bestowed upon 
any mortal.” 

Dr. Young’s end came suddenly, as he would have wished. 
He had finished his book. He was on his way to speak at a 
pioneer celebration at French Creek, West Virginia, where his 
grandfather had settled more than a century ago, when he stept 
in front cf a trolley-car and was instantly killed. Perhaps it 
was in fulfilment of his wish. He left behind him an uncom- 
pleted poem, of which the first verse runs: 

‘‘Let me die, working, 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks undone! 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be run, 
No laggard steps, no faltering, no shirking; 


yo? 


Let me die, working! 
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SIGNS OF WANING SECTARIANISM 


HERE IS NO EXCUSE for ‘‘sixteen varieties cf 

Methodists or fourteen kinds of Baptists, or a dozen 

brands of Presbyterianism,”’ said Bishop John M. Moore, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at the recent meeting 
of the Church Comity Conference in Cleveland, which was at- 
tended by nearly 500 representatives of all the larger and many 
of the smaller denominations. This was one of two recent con- 
ferences in which sectarianism was assailed from within, and it 
was freely admitted that churchmen are becoming rather tired 
of the labels which separate them. The Cleveland meeting is 
reported by Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, in The Congregationalist. The Rev. Malcolm 
Dana, of the Congregational Extension Board, writes Dr. 
Marshall, stirred his hearers by bluntly declaring that business 
men throughout the country are discontinuing financial support 
of church benevolences because of their opposition to denomina- 
tional rivalries. ‘‘How dare we perpetuate more needless 
churehes in rural sections, in view of the agricultural economic 
situation?’’ asked Mr. Dana. ‘‘Denominations rushed in to- 
gether. Now they have not the men or money to run their 
competitive churches.”’ ‘‘The time has passed,’ said Dr. C. H. 
Sears, of the Greater New York Baptist Federation, ‘‘when we 
have a right to build a church when and where we please.’’ 
“The Kingdom of God means brotherhood. It never means 
less than brotherhood,” asserted Dr. Alva Taylor, of the Disciples 
Church, as Dr. Marshall quotes him. ‘‘We talk about brother- 
hood within our brotherhoods. What about the brotherhood 
of Christ across the lines of our brotherhoods? How does it 
come that we value our churches more than we value brotherhood 
in Christ? In ten thousand rural communities the only institu- 
tion left that divides the community is the church that ought to 
unite the community.” ‘For any man or woman to attempt to 
organize a new denomination would be a sin against Christ,” 
declared Dr. E. M. Halliday, of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sions Board. ‘‘Competition may be the life of trade, but to the 
minister it is the death of Christianity.”” Herein is the key- 
note to the report of the findings committee, which runs: 


““We have passed the point of maximum efficiency, operating 
on the principle of the self-chosen parish. We are advancing 
to a new area in which we will see free religious groups building 
not by competitive drift but by cooperative intention. We are 
to-day facing the question whether free churches in a free State 
ean discipline themselves and develop a _ public-mindedness 
which will temper the denominational consciousness and make 
of the churches a great, free cooperative fellowship bent on the 
bringing in of the kingdom of God.” 


These, writes Dr. Marshall, were the dominant and character- 
istic utterances of the conference. ‘‘Now and then the old 
sectarianism broke out, but it was always consciously on the 
defensive. Those most concerned in ealling the council were 
frank in saying it was more forward-looking and progressive 
than they had dared to hope, and indicated a profound and far- 
reaching change in the attitude and outlook cf the Protestant 
Churches of America.” 

Multitudes of Christians are breaking away from their tradi- 
tional policies of separation for the larger fellowship of Christ, 
Dr. Peter Ainslie tells us in his report in The Churchman (Epis- 
copal) of the Christian Unity League, which met recently in 
Baltimore. The conference was attended by 650 persons repre- 
senting twenty-five communions in eleven States and Canada. 
Men high in the councils of their respective churches addrest the 
conference, and the closing session was marked by the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, in which all communions shared. 
In the findings agreed upon it is affirmed, writes Dr. Ainslie: 


“1, That the unity of the Lord’s disciples must be visibly 
exprest, recognizing the desirability of such freedom in the 


Church of God as will enable diverse groups to give expression 
to distinet emphasis in doctrine, worship, and operations. 

“9. That only a united Church can evangelize the world and 
promote Christ’s spirit throughout the range of human rela- 
tionships. 

“3. That the flagrant sins against brotherhood, which threaten 
to disrupt the national and international, industrial, and social 
life of our day, contribute a challenge to all Communions of 


Christendom to come together in an organic unity for the weal: 


of mankind. 

‘4. That, recognizing important differences of conviction, 
particularly as to the nature and authority of the Church, we 
urge those Communions that are closest together to seek the 
closest possible forms of unity as a step toward the fully inclusive 
unity for which we hope. 

“5 That there is most urgent need that immediate steps 
should be taken to develop conviction and such forms of organ- 
ization as will enable the churches visibly to express and con- 
trive and carry out common strategy, without encroachment 
upon essential spiritual liberties.” - 


It is suggested further that the Federal Council of Churches 
include a study of a fuller unity of its constituent communions, 
with the possibility of creating a commission on unity with an 
employed secretary, and that, in recognition of the fact that the 
spiritual children of the Western churches in foreign lands know 
little and care nothing for the Western divisions, all the churches 
urge their representatives to promote church unity in every 
feasible way. ‘‘Free, cordial, and adventurous attitudes,” 
writes Dr. Ainslie, ‘‘made the Baltimore Conference on 
Christian Unity tremendously significant.” 


JOINING ALL FAITHS TO PREVENT WAR 


LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS to prevent war is the ambi- 
A tious project of the Church Peace Union founded by 
Andrew Carnegie. Whether the gathering will be held 
in Geneva, Brussels, Berlin, or Washington, the Boston Herald 
tells us, has not yet been decided, but arrangements are being 
made to call in fifty speakers from the ‘‘eleven living religions”’ 
and to supplement that number by ‘‘ten additional representa- 
tive men and women chosen at large throughout the world.” 
The conference is called together, according to the preliminary 
announcement, because “‘the conditions which to-day face hu- 
manity and threaten the progress of the world demand that all 
men of good-will from every religion associate themselves in 
promoting peace among the nations,” it being the opinion of the 
organizing committee that ‘‘there is needed now more urgently 
than ever before the help of devout men of faith who are con- 
cerned for the brotherly cooperation of the world.’’ The Chris- 
tians, we read, represent 639 million believers; Confucianists and 
Taoists nearly 311; Mohammedans, 227; Hindus, 215; Animists, 
161; Buddhists, 140, and Jews, fifteen million, to say nothing of 
other divisions, and, asks the Boston Herald, ‘‘why should not 
some more general ground of union be sought than that which 
tones down minor differences in what has come to be known 
as ‘the exchange of pulpits’?”’ So this paper believes: 


“With the officers of the Church Peace Union leading in this 
new movement, and with Chief Justice Wiliam Howard Taft 
a member of the union’s trustees, the outcome should contribute 
potently to the influences which are making for international 
peace. We shall again have the story, broadcast to the peoples 
of both Orient and Occident, of that 1914 outbreak which cost 
the world nearly 13,000,000 lives, the known dead alone being five 
times the number killed in the Napoleonic wars, which lasted 
twenty-three years, and twice that of fatalities in all of the wars 
of the last century. Nor will the World War’s aftermath be 
neglected—a property loss of from ten to twenty billion dollars, 
losses at sea of nearly seven billion, a cost to neutrals of almost 
two billion, a tax on the world’s industrial production, of forty-five 
billion, and the long list of incapacities and disablements in- 
flicted on the soldiers who survived, making a total which has 
been estimated at 200 billion dollars.” 
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Sensational Achievement 
in Beauty and Performance 


Marvelous new bodies by Fisher, styled with all the 
artistry of world-famous designers! A 107-inch wheel- 
base ... the longest ever offered in a low-priced auto- 
mobile! An improved valve-in-head engine... smooth, 
powerful and swift in acceleration! Non-locking four- 
wheel brakes ... powerful, dependable and velvety in 
operation! That’s what the Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
offers you—at prices so low that they are actually 
amazing! Small wonder that it is everywhere hailed as 
the world’s most luxurious low-priced automobile! 
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POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


EATH is here taken lightly, almost 
jauntily, and with a kind of hearten- 
ing too. It is from The Step Ladder 


(Chicago) : 
ESCAPE 


By AupREY WURDEMANN 


Someday, someday, 
I shall go 

Walking, printless, 
In the snow. 

Silent, slipping 

Out the door 

To new wonders 
Not before 

Opened to 

My, mortal eye 
Amid the snowflakes 
Brushing by. 

I'll peer in through 
The window-square 
To sce a stranger 
Lying there, 
Rather vague, 

And rather worn, 
Looking just 

A bit forlorn. 

Then I'll know 
That all of that 

Is outworn as 

My last year’s hat. 
And, lightly skipping, 
I shall go 

Without a footprint 
Through the snow. 


Soutn Daxora has lately held a prize 
competition for poems on ‘‘Sitting Bull,” 
the Sioux Indian chief, and Pasque Petals 
(Aberdeen) prints the winning verses. We 
like this one gaining ‘‘Honorable Men- 
tion”: 

THE PAINTED GOD 
By May McKerr 
I ain‘a Sioux! 
My fathers were the rulers of Dakotah; 
The Pale Faces have made their children slaves! 


The White Man came for Gold! 

We did not want him! 

He took our lands. 

We did not wish to fight! 

But were we squaws? 

Refuse protection of our homes? Our country? 


He saw not the luster of the sunset; 

He saw Gold! 

' He heeded not the frenzied winds—the passion 
tears of heaven; 

He scorned the bleeding hills—the death-cry of 
the pines; 
Laughed at their 

agony; 
He wanted Gold! 
Did he keep peace? His treaties? 
No! He wanted Gold! 
What law have I broken? 
Is it wrong for me to love my own? 
Is it wicked in me because my skin is red? 
Because I am a Sioux? 
Because I was born where my fathers lived? 
Because I would die for my people and my 
country? 


wounds—mocked at their 


They tell you I murdered Custer. 

It is a lie! 

His eyes were blinded and he could not see. 

He was a fool and he rode to his death. 

He made a fight, not I. 

Whoever tells you I killed the Yellow Hair is a 
liar! 


I want only this remembered: 
I was the last man of my tribe to give up my rifle. 


I have spoken. 


Mr. Towne published a volume on 
‘‘Manhattan’’ a few years ago, and now in 
the New York World—“F. P. A.’s” 
Conning Tower—we find him returning 
to that vein: 

IN A HOTEL 


By Cuartes Hanson Towne, »: 


He never knew a city lonelier than this— 
Hundreds of people around him, thousands of 
homes; 
Friends who met with a hand-clasp, some with a 
kiss, 
And he in a quiet corner, twirling his thumbs. 


No one to notice the last unimportant comer— 
The clerk too busy, poring over his book. 


Who could be bothered with this old, tired 
drummer? 
Who would have time to give him more than a 
look? 


A long cigar—too long!—and a desolate meal 
In ah almost empty room (his train was late). 
Lord! do you know how lofesome a man can feel 
In a town like this when he eats from a thick, 
white plate? 


It’s a gruesome life, this life on the road, for him! 
It’s a hard, sharp pain that he knows; and he 
goes to bed, 
But even the bell-boy’s face is set and grim 
When he wearily takes him up, and ‘‘Good- 
night”’ is said. 


The dull lace Curtains blow in the hair-cloth room; 
A trolley batigs on the tracks in the street below, 
A movie sign flares into his piteous gloom, 
And he falls asleep with three photographs in a 
row: 


Three pictures that mean the world and heaven to 
him— 
His wife, and the boy and girl, on the walnut 
stand. ts 
But miles away are they from this lonesome Jim, 
Oh, many a mile from the touch of this tired 
hand. 


A Guascow University undergraduate 
recently died of exposure on the Cairngorm 
Mountains of Inverness-shire, Scotland. 
The following poem was found in his rooms, 
written just shortly before, and printed 
in the London Observer: 


WHEN I AM DEAD 


By Huceu Barriz 


When I am dead, 

And this strange spark of life that in me lies 

Is fled to join the great core of life 

That surely flames beyond eternities, 

Bury me not, I pray thee, 

In the dark earth, where comes not any ray 

Of light or warmth or aught that made life dear. 
But take my whitened bones far, far away 

Out of the hum and turmoil of the town. 

Find me a windswept boulder for a bier 

And on it lay me down, 

Where far beneath drops sheer the rocky ridge 
Down to the gloomy valley and the streams 

Fall foaming white against black, beetling rocks, 
Where the sun’s kindly radiance seldom gleams, 
Where some tall peak, delant, steadfast, rocks— 
The passing gods and all the ways of men forgotten 
So may I know { 

Even in that death that comes to everything, 
The swiftly silent swish of hurrying show, 

The lash of rain, the savage bellowing: 

Of stags, the bitter keen knife-edge ernbrace 

Of the rushing wind, and still the tremulous dawn 
Will touch the eyeless sockets of my face 

And I shall see the sunset and anon 

Shall know the velvet kindness of the night 

And see the stars, 


The Book of the Rhymer’s Club (Cleve- 
land) copitéins this very human tribute: 


BALLADE OF PARENTAL LAUGHTER 


By Harmon C. WapsE 


Delights a-plenty I have known— 

Old men and all they do and say; 
Women whose beings are full-blown 

As lilacs in the month of May; 

Children who lead the stars to play 
And bring the liquid moon j “a tether. 

But there are no days like that day 
When father and mother laughed together. 


The quilt that grandmother had sewn, 
A labyrinth of fancies gay; 

The grave regard that she had shown 
For little thoughts that tried to stray 
From paths where their sole safety lay; 

Her love of pewter and red leather— 
These things grew kindly-dim and gray, 

When father and mother laughed together. 


So many things I call my own— 
My grandfather, his yea and nay; 
Flights that the meadow-lark hath flown; 
Pools where the whitened willows sway; 
The jolly windrows of the hay. 
Each floats within me like a feather— 
But that great time abides for aye 
When father and mother laughed together. 


Envoy 


Oh, give me for my heaven, I pray, 
The blue sky and the sunny weather, 
So long ago and far away ~ 
When father and mother laughed together. 


The American Poetry Magazine (Wau- 
watosa, Wis.) prints this effort to snatch 
relief from a great calamity. It gives a 
picture that no newspaper caught: 


AFTER THE VERMONT FLOOD 


By Newium 8, RicHarpson 


The river tore my garden all away, 

Narcissi sweet and tulips brave and bold! 
Flooded us ’round on that eventful day 

And hid from sight, the verdant valley wold. 
Madonna’s, cuddled by their parent stem 

Like dear sweet babies needing mother’s care, 
Or grown a little, clinging to the hem 

Of hurrying dress, ascending traveled stair— 

Are each one gone, swept onward by the flood 
That took its toll of lives and flower and tree; 
And out the chaos, seems as if the blood 

Had sluggish grown in this sad heart of me. 


And lilacs, Persian, from the Eastern land, 
Uprooted, cast aside in some gnarled tree 

Hear from no stench of mud and river sand 
The song of nightingale in ecstacy. 

I can not put them back! How fill a place 

That has grown empty by a sudden change? 

If yet the same, we see a different face, 

And mourn with feelings all so sad and strange. 
I’m weary and the night grows cold, so cold. 
The river, calm, flows out and on again 

That reigned so short a time, grim monster bold 
It laps the banks and innocence would feign. 


From Alexandria, lilies splashed with red 
Are rotting in some dune of silt or sand, 
While calmly flows their spoiler over head. 
So destitute is all my garden land! 
I can not put them back, so late the day. 
* * * 
But I have toiled, and I am growing old. 
I thought my work so safe, like house with lock. 
I’ve gathered in a bit of needed gold, 
But—disregarded building on a rock. 


Words can not describe the ruin in our State. 
We are terribly discouraged. At flower raising 
for thirty-two years. I can not put them back! 
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Chrysler "527 Coupe $670 


Performance with Comfort 
unrivaled at phenomenal lower prices 


The smart New Chrysler “52” at the phenome- 
nal new lower prices—with quality unchanged 
—is more than ever the greatest value in the 


low-priced field. 


Full-sized bodies of exceptional fineness, roomier 
by far than any other car of comparable price. 
Thanks to this roominess, to its saddle-spring 
seat cushions; long, flexible car springs, and 
extra-large balloon tires, you have all the com- 
fort of a large, high-priced car. 


But that is not all. It has power, speed and pick- 
up characteristic of all Chryslers, the product of 
that same group of great engineers who have 
set the pace in worthwhile developments in per- 
formance and comfort since the inception of 
Chrysler. It is the product of the same great 
organization and factories that build the famous 


All prices f, 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in a 
position to extend the conventence of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


2-door Sedan 


Chryslers of higher price — built to the same 
high standards of quality and long life. 


And, above everything, it gives you a smoothness 
of operation and ease of handling and riding, 
that enables you to use its fleetness and dash 
with real comfort. 


The smart New Chrysler “52”—at these new 
lower prices, $670 and upwards — is Chrysler 
quality unchanged in any detail—it is everything 
that Chrysler quality has come to mean among 
motor cars — with the same high prestige and 
repute that have advanced Chrysler from 27th 
to 3rd place in sales. 


Study it in intimate detail. Ride in it. Drive it. 
Then see how its new lower prices put it far be- 
yond comparison with any other car in this group. 


- $670 New Chrysler “Red-Head” 


Coupe sat Peer GTO Engine—Chrysler engineers, who 
gave to motor cars the first high- 

Roadster - + - 670 compression engine in standard pro- 
(with rumble seat) duction, now have taken full advan- 

T : 695 tage of modern high-compression fuel. 
ouring 2% * The new “Red-Head” gives 12 per 
4-door Sedan - 720 «ent more torque, with greater speed, 
power, hill-climbing ability and in- 

DeLuxe Coupe - 720 creased fuel economy. It is standard 
(with rumble seat) phe aad M14 ig ave ore aes 

ertal “80” and on the roadsters o. 

DeLuxe Sedan - 790 ee 52,” 62,” and "72." It is also 


available, at slight extra cost, for all 
other body types. 
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remarks the editor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, is his lifelong 
devotion to popular freedom. Then follows this swift summary 
of his life: 


Tho a Valencian by birth, Blasco Ibéfiez came of a family 
derived from the old kingdom of Aragon, whose people were the 
unconquerables of Napoleon’s Spanish cam- 
paign, and whose city of Saragossa, when 
Napoleon’s legions finally took it after two 
sieges, yielded him nothing but corpses and 
ashes. The fierce Aragonese devotion to 
freedom exprest itself in Blasco Ibaiiez as early 
as his eighteenth year, when, as a fledgling 
lawyer, he wrote a sonnet expressing his 
contempt for the absolutism at Madrid, for 
which his pay was a sentence of six months in 
jail. Once out of jail, he attacked the Govern- 
ment again, and was banished. Returning 
after a period of exile in France and Italy, he 
founded, in 1891, Hl Pueblo, a liberal news- 
paper, through which he continued his fight 
against governmental corruption until the 
day of his final exile, finding time in between 
his polemies to establish a successful publish- 
ing house, to translate into Spanish ponderous 
historical and literary works from the other 
literatures of Europe, to write many novels 
and short stories and political treatises, and 
to represent his native city of Valencia in the 
Spanish Parliament six consecutive times. 


The unrelenting warfare waged by Victor 
Hugo from his place of exile in Jersey and 
Guernsey against ‘‘ Napoleon the Little,” and 
the voleanie outburst of Zola’s ‘‘J’Accuse,”’ 
we are told, were rivaled by the Span- 
ish novelist’s fierce slogan, ‘‘Alfonso XIII 
Must Go!” How Ibiafiez got this anti- 
royalist bent in early youth is told by the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


IbAfiez was born at Valencia in January, 1867, and thus had 
a childhood which was profoundly imprest with such events as 
the Carlist War, the Bourbon abdication, the brief reign of the 
“*Princeling of Piedmont,” 
the short-lived Republic of 
Castelar, and the Bourbon 
restoration. These doubt- 
less exerted a dominating 
influence over his whole 
life. For even while he 
was a law student he joined 
the Republican party, and 
his earlest writings were 
strongly tinetured with 
antimonarchical and even 
anarchistic ideas. He as- 
pired to revolutionary lead- 
ership in Aragon, and placed 
himself at the head of sey- 
eral violent street demon- 
strations in Valencia, in- 
differently described as Re- 
publican, Socialist, Com- 
munist, and anarchistiec, but 
always revolutionary. 


He was imprisoned and 
exiled with almost monoto- 
nous regularity, the New 
York Times tells us, con- 
tinuing: 


A typical instance was his 
exile in 1896 for espousing 
the cause of the Cuban revo- 
lutionists. He spent that 
time in Italy, and wrote a 
book about it called ‘‘In 
the Land of Art,” the first book in which he demonstrated his 
ability as a journalist. 

From then on his career was mainly that of a writer. In time 
he achieved a fame with his novels which led critics to rank him 
as among the great modern Spanish authors, and with that fame 
came the fortune which made him independent and able to 
devote his time and energy to politics, the major interest of: his 


KING ALFONSO XIII 


IBANEZ OFFERED TO FIGHT A DUEL WITH EITHER 


life. It was America which gave his fortune to him, and also 
wide fame as an author. 

Previously, he had been well known in his own country, but 
he had not made a great success. It was not until “‘The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” became a best seller in America 
toward the end of the war that he became rich and renowned. 

’ Another success was a reprint of his ‘‘ Blood 
and Sand,’’ which had previously gone un- 
noticed. Then came ‘‘Mare Nostrum,” 
another book about the war; ‘‘The Cabin,” 
“The Mayflower,’ ‘‘The Shadow of the 
Cathedral,’ ‘‘The Temptress,’ ‘‘The Mob,”’ 
and others. American publishers, eager to 
capitalize his popularity, translated even 
his earliest novels. 

The characters of his books, especially the 
men, were a primitive, colorful, and tragic 
lot. They lived and breathed in his pages 
with the same intense, dynamic force with 
which their author lived. Critics have gen- 
erally considered his women characters as 
lifeless and exaggerated to the point of cari- 
cature, but into the men he was able to pour 
the vitality of his own life. With his minor 
characters, the peasant and middle-class 
people of his own Aragon, he was at his best. 


“Your greatest work is the romance of 
your own life in recent years,’ the late 
Anatole France once told Ibafiez, referring to 
the tumultuous mental and physical activity 
of his forty years of maturity. Throughout 
his dramatic manhood, we are told, he fought 
with both pen and sword. He saw nearly 
all the countries of the world, lived in Argen- 
tina long enough to start a business there, 
visited the United States several times, twice 
circled the globe, and from his later books and movies he 
gathered gold. It was in the screen version of ‘‘The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse” that the late Rudolph Valentino first 
attracted attention, but it was from the motion-picture of 
“Blood and Sand” that IbAfiez is said to have gathered most 
of the American dollars 
which he lavished upon 
his beautiful villa, Fontana 
Rosa, at Mentone. 

The most lurid phase of 
the novelist’s career, and 
one still generally con- 
demned by the American 
press, was his bitter out- 
break of 1924 against the 
Spanish King, after Primo 
de Rivera had become dic- 
tator of Spain. He pub- 
lished a book ealled ‘‘Al- 
fonso XIII Unmasked,” 
through which ran the vio- 
lent refrain, ‘‘ King Alfonso 
must go!’” He announced 
his determination to de- 
throne the King. He would 
remain in exile until he had 
succeeded. Many promi- 
nent Spaniards denounced 
Ibahez at that time, and 
one, Beningo Varella, an edi- 
tor and duelist, offered to 
slap the novelist’s face in 
order to force him to fight 
aduel. The reply of Ibdfiez 
was that he would pay no attention to this “propagandist,” but 
was ready at any time to fight a duel with King Alfonso or 
Primo de Rivera. From this point let The Herald Tribune 
take up the tale: 


Copyright by the Keystone View Company 


GEN. PRIMO DE RIVERA 


The book was confiscated and supprest in Spain, but had a 
large surreptitious circulation there, and was, of course, widely 
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read in other countries. Just after writing 
it, IbAfiez visited the Pope and protested 
against Spain’s Moroccan war as an at- 
tempt to impose Christianity by force 
upon the Mohammedans. 

It may be added that the chief result of 
his warfare against Alfonso, so far as Spain 
was concerned, was to increase popular 
affection for and confidence in that amiable 
monarch. Not even among the Republi- 
cans and Socialists did Ibafiez win any 
following or favor. There was general 
approval of the course of Primo de Rivera 
in asking the French Government to take 
action against the novelist as an incendi- 
ary, and this feeling was turned into admi- 
ration of the King for his magnanimity 
when he countermanded that request and 
assured the French Government that 
Ibafiez’s performances were of no conse- 
quence to him. 

In Italy, where he once found asylum, 
Ibafiez was regarded with intense aversion 
by the Fascisti, and this circumstance gave 
rise to a striking incident. A leading pub- 
lishing house in Rome made a contract to 
publish Ibdfiez’s ‘‘Muleteer of the Andes”’ 
and then regretted its bargain on account 
of the author’s violent anti-Fascist utter- 
ances. But it could not break the con- 
tract, and therefore published the book, 
with a bright-red label on the cover of every 
copy bearing this statement: ‘‘With heart- 
felt pain, solely out of respect for our 
contract, we publish this new and most 
amusing book by that anti-Fascist swine, 
Blasco Ibafiez.”’ 


Germany also has not forgotten the 
lashings in ‘“‘The Four Horsemen” and 
“Mare Nostrum.’”’ The German papers 
have little love to bestow on the dead 
author, the cables tell us. Otherwise, the 
world’s comments on him are friendly, if 
not always admiring. His act in bequeath- 
ing his villa, Fontana Rosa, as a recreation 
home for writers of all nationalities—after 
his widow gets through with it—is espe- 
cially appreciated. As an Associated Press 
writer cables from Mentone: 


The Spanish author’s last work was a 
labor of love, for it was to transform his 
estate into the most beautiful on the 
Riviera, to be left as a garden retreat for 
the writers of the world. He settled there 
four years ago, and his first step was to 
remove all telephone wires. He placed a 
small tombstone where each telephone had 
been, declaring, ‘‘the telephone and the 
radio are the world’s greatest nuisances.” 

Gardeners brought from all parts of 
France made the estate a flower field, and 
Ibafiez eventually ended their labors by 
engaging French sculptors to do a series of 
busts of twelve world-famous authors, 
including Shakespeare and Dickens, but 
noticeably lacking in his fellow Spaniard, 
Cervantes. 

The villa here was constructed without 
thought for material comfort, the sole aim 
being properly to house his books and 
manuscripts, of which he had the largest 
collection in southern France. No room 
in the villa was considered properly fur- 
nished unless there were a thousand books 
lining its walls. 

Recently Ibafiez wrote Spanish officials 
at the League of Nations that he expected 
soon to complete a work on peace, the plot 


centering about the League. He said he 
was convinced that it would be his greatest 
book, and that he planned to call it ‘““The — 
Fifth Horseman of the Apocalypse.” 
Ibafiez spent several weeks at Geneva to — 
obtain material, and told friends that he | 
conceived the idea of a peace romance while 
at a dinner which the Carnegie Endowment 
gave to forty American editors visiting 
there. 


Tbafiez left an estate of at least 5,000,000 
pesetas, or $830,000, we are told. The 
World War had found him in straitened 
circumstances, one of his Madrid friends 
recalls, but this informant goes on to say: 


When he published ‘‘ The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse”? he never dreamed it 
would bring him such great financial re- 
turns. Most of the royalties he devoted 
to helping France and to creating pro-Ally 
sentiment in foreign countries. At about 
that time a woman employee of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Madrid asked Ibafiez’s per- 
mission to translate ‘‘The Four Horsemen” 
into English, and to publish the book in 
the United States. 

Remembering that none of his earlier 
works were best sellers in the United States, 
and anxious to give every cent to the Allied 
cause, he sold the book right for $300. 
However, the phenomenal sale of the book 
made him better known in America, and 
resulted in his tour of the United States. 
He signed contracts from which he realized 
as much as 3,000,000 pesetas ($500,000) 
annually in 1921 and 1922. 

Blasco was a spender. Having tasted 
the bitter side of life, and having won fame 


| and fortune, he spent lavishly, and only 


of late had he begun to store away money 
and provide for his family. 


Wrapt in a silk standard—a copy of 
the banner of E] Cid Campeador, captured 
by the citizens of Valencia from the Moors 
—and scrrounded with Spanish earth 
brought from Valencia by patriotic friends, 
the novelist’s body now lies under the 
palms at Mentone, an exile in death as in 
life. No objection would have been raised 


| against burying the rebellious son in his 


native Valencia, but Ibaiiez himself for- 
bade this, as related in a special cable to 
the New York Times: 


‘Dead or alive, I will never return to 


Spain as long as the present régime sub- 


sists.” 

In these words Vicente Blasco IbAafiez 
replied through his last will and testament 
to the proposal already formulated by the 
Spanish Directorate for an official gesture 
of forgiveness and the triumphal transfer 
of the exiled writer’s body for interment 
in the soil of Spain. 

“Tf IT were to go home alive I should be 
arrested and persecuted, and if taken there 
dead I should receive honors which I-do 
not desire,’ Ibafiez said in his will. 

His wishes will be respected, altho 
contrary to the desires of his son Sigfrido, 
who arrived by airplane from Barcelona 
two hours before his father’s death, and 
who, previous to the reading of the will, had 
exprest the desire to take the body for 
burial to Ibéfiez’s natal city of Valencia. . 

In accordance with the wish of the nov- 
elist, the funeral cere.aony was of a strictly 
civil character, with no priest officiating. 
A large number of literary figures of many 
countries attended the services and joined 
the cortége as it moved from Villa Fontana 
Rosa. The procession was led by the 
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Mrs. Kenneth Powell, of Seattle, 
testing her new-found strength | 
in an ascent of Nesquali \~ 
Glacier, Rainier National Park: 
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Health you have longed for— 
this easy way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one before each meal or between 
meals: plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
or any other way you like. For stubborn consti- 
pation drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
scalding—before meals and before going to bed. 
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“When the mountains rear their 
heads at your back doorstep the 
challenge they throw you is too 
good toignore. For several years, 
however, I suffered too badly 
from constipation really to en- 
joy @ny sports. 

“In almost constant pain from 
the gas caused by fermenting 
wastes in my system, I became de- 
pressed, nervous. And I thought 
I had already tried everything. 

“Then one day my physician 
said, ‘Iam going to suggest that 
you try Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 

“T did try it. At first [thought 
it didn’t help. Then I found that 
when I took it with water it 
helped me — wonderfully. My 
health has been greatly improved. 
My whole outlook on life has 
become more cheerful.” 


Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell 


LEISCHMANN’S Yeast is 

a pure food... As fresh_as 
any garden vegetable. 

It keeps the intestinal tract 
clean and active. Rouses the 


SOSH Re WaRIRGE, 
FEWthings I could eat 
without having a bad 
attack of indigestion. 
This had gone on for some time. I had 
tried all sorts of remedies, getting only 
temporary relief... Running across an 
advertisement of Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
decided to give ita trial—and immediately 
telephoned my grocer for a dozen cakes, 
to start. Three times a day I took a cake 
dissolved in a glass of hot water. 

“So remarkable were the results that 
I can’t say too much for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 
my favorite dishes—and laugh at in- 
digestion. 
improved, too.” 


Mrs. BERNARD CAMPBELL, Chicago, Ill. 


sluggish muscles. ‘‘ Regulates.” 

As your constipation disap- 
pears, your blood clears, your 
skin freshens, your digestion be- 
comes better than ever before! 

Buy two or three days’ supply 
at a time from your grocer and 
keep in any cool dry place. Write 
for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. C-110, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., 
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every morning when IJ went to school, 
because of pimples on my face. One 
day one of my schoolmates asked me 
what I was doing for them, and when 
I told him he said, ‘Why don’t you 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast?’ ... I 
didn’t take his advice at first, but 
wish I had. For today—after eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for some time 
—my face is as clear as a baby’s. 
And I have all sorts of strength 
for hockey.” 

Lyman O. Leer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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writer's two sons, Sigfrido and Maric, 
while a crowd of interested and respectful 
inhabitants lined the route. 


The name of Ibafiez, in the opinion of The 
Christian Science Monitor, recalls *imme- 
diately those of D’Annunzio, Zola, and 
Hugo, swith whom, leaving aside Jiterary 
quality, he, undoubtedly ranks in pictur- 
esqucness, popular appeal, and the capacity 
for making enemies. Of his literary status, 
the same papér says: 

It was not until the publication of **The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”’ that 
he became a world’figure.. The World War 
had diverted his attention for the time from 
the Spanish monarchy. He trained his 
guns upon the Central Powers, which, as he 
saw it, were bent on- the destruction of 
Latin civilization. ‘‘The Four Horsemen” 
was a bitter attack on Cermany and Ger- 
mans. . Its propaganda value was.imme- 
diately recognized by the astute leaders of 
public thought in allied countries,’and it 
was translated and widely sold throughout 
the world. Its.companion piece, ‘‘Mare 
Nostrum,”’ had a corresponding success. 

The literary quality of these two famous 
propaganda novels-is perhaps debatable; 
most erities do not rate them high. Greater 
critical favor has been won by earlier 
works, particularly by ‘‘The Cabin.” But 
it was difficult for Blasco Ibafiez not to be, 
like the hero of his greatest predecessor, 
forever_tilting at something. This prob- 
ably did not tend to enhance the literary 
value of his work. 


WHEN MICHIGAN GROANED UNDER 
A MORMON KING 


RIGHAM YOUNG’S chief rival in 
the early days of Mormonism, we are 
told, was James Jesse Strang, who ealled 
himself a saint, and had six wives. How 
Strang became absolute monarch of a large 
Mormon colony on Beaver Island, in Lake 
Michigan, not very far from Charlevoix, 
is recalled by an N EK A Syndicate writer 
in the Detroit Free Press; also how Strang, 
made heady by power, aspired to rule the 
mainland, thirty-five miles away, and 
found himself at grips with the hostile 
fishermen there. “Thus the stage is set for 
the battle of Beaver Island, which we are 
about to witness—the farcical battle that 
gave Michigan her first king. 

Like Brigham Young, Strang possest the 
colonizing genius to no small degree, his- 
tory tells us, and soon after landing several 
shiploads of followers on Beaver Island in 
the spring of 1848, he had set them to 
work founding a village, constructing a 
harbor, felling trees, making boats, and 
building houses. The colony prospered, as 
did that of his rival in Utah; but in Michi- 
gan prosperity brought trouble. The 
fishermen on the mainland, Irish to a man, 
we are told, hated the Mormons, and 
pestered them in innumerable ways, casting 
their nets adrift, heckling them when they 
came ashore, and at times attacking them 


in small-scale raids on the shores of their 
own island. In addition, Mormons who 
ventured on the mainland were liable to 
find themselves arrested on trumped-up 
charges. 

And now for the battle, as told by the 
syndicate writer, who has been reminded 
of Strang’s story by the recent fate of 
Purnell, another founder of a religious 
eolony. We read: 


By’ 1850 the colony had grown so strong 
that it could meet its foes on an even 
footing, and Strang announced publicly 
that the other cheek would no longer be 
turned, but that blow would be given for 
blow. This new policy first bore fruit 
on the Fourth of July, ina battle that would 
have ended in a tragedy had it not been for 
a clever stroke on Strang’s part that turned 
it into a farce. 

The fishermen of the mainland, from 
Mackinac Island to Pine River, had decided 
to celebrate the nation’s birthday by de- 
scending upon the island and wiping out 
the colony. On July 3 they mustered their 
forces. They had several score armed men, 
a schooner mounting a small cannon, a 
number of fast sloops, and several barrels of 
whisky that, for caustic properties, would 
compare favorably with any Frohibition 
moonshine ever distilled. 

Strang got wind of their plan. On the 
night of July 3 he kept the men of his 
colony uncer arms, while he and a few of 
his trusted followers went out in small 
boats to do some scouting around tke 
enemy’s camp. 

The rendezvous of the attackers was a 
small island a few miles away. Their 
boats were all anchored, and every man 
in the party was on shore, making merry. 
Strang boarded the boats, dumped all the 
powder overboard and put large quantities 
of tobacco in the whisky. Then he re- 
turned to Beaver Island. 

In the morning the Mormons celebrated 
the day by firing a salute—an ear-splitting 
erash that awakened the fishermen at their 
near-by rendezvous. The fishermen, dis- 


covering that the Mormons had a cannon . 


too, paused to consider, and as they hesi- 
tated they broached their kegs of whisky. 
Whisky and tobacco, mixed before taking, 
make a most unholy combination; and by 
ten o’clockthe fishermen were in no shape 
to conduct a raid. The attack flashed in 
the pan, and the doughty fishermen took 
their aching heads home. They were in 
no condition to annihilate the populace of 
Beaver Island. 

Knecouraged by this triumph, Strang put 
into execution a long-cherished dream. He 
had himself crowned king. 

The roomy log tabernacle of St. James, 
as he had named his settlement, was gaily 
decorated for the occasion. Every Mor- 
mon on the island was present as Strang. 
clad in robes of flaming red and yellow that 
must have served as a magnificent setting 
for his bright red whiskers, walked down 
the aisle to the altar and received from the 
hands of one of the elders the golden crown 
that made him Miehigan’s first king. 


Who was his highness, King Strang? 
We are told that he was the kind of man 
that the late Purnell, in his moments of 
ambition, might have dreamed of being; 
a combination of king, saint, prophet, 
pirate, and earthly agent of God—one whose 
strange life and wild deeds formed the 
woof of legends that still blanket the 
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northern part of the lower peninsula of © 


Michigan. Reading on: 


Strang was a typical product of the — 


Middle Western frontier. He was one of 
those peculiar Gombinations of religious 


fanaticism and unscrupulous cunning that | 


popped into view so often in the first half of 
the nineteexth century. Incidentally, if the 
fates had been only a little kinder he might 
have traded his outlandish notoriety for 
real, lasting fame as a pioneer and an em- 
pire builder. But the fates were not 
kind, and Strang takes his place among 
history’s grotesques. 

Strang was born in Scipio, New York, in 
1813. A sickly, somewhat morbid lad until 
he reached his teens, he grew into a restless 
dissatisfied young man, successively trying 
his hand at editing a country paper, teach- 
ing school, lecturing on temperance, and 
acting as attorney-at-law. In this last 
occupation he won considerable local dis- 
tinction; he was an orator and an actor of 
parts, and, as he soon discovered, was well 
gifted for swaying the emotions of his 
fellow men. 

At the age of thirty his restlessness led 
him to move to Burlington, Wisconsin. 
There he met roving missionaries of the 
Mormon Church, which was then struggling 
against the strong hostility of the people 
living near Nauvoo, Illinois. Strang be- 
came converted and went to Nauvoo. 

Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism, 
saw in Strang a capable assistant. Less 
than a year after Strang’s conversion, 
Smith made him an elder in the church, and 
sent him back to Wisconsin to spread the 
new word of salvation. 

Strang founded the town of Voree, near 
what is now La Crosse, Wisconsin, and 
styled it a ‘“‘city of refuge.” He and his 
work prospered, for the Wisconsin settlers 
were even more susceptible to the energetic 
young preacher’s oratory than the farmers 
of New York had been. But the good 
work was abruptly interrupted shortly after 
it had started by news that Joseph Smith 
had been murdered and that the church 
was being torn asunder by a search for a 
successor. 


Strang hurried to Nauvoo, intent on tak- 
ing Joseph Smith’s place, and found him- 
self up against the determined opposition 
of a young elder named Brigham Young. 
The rest of the claimants, we learn, were 
mediocrities, who could never hope to rule, 
and Strang launched his own boom to 
defeat Young and become the head of the 
Mormon Church. How thorough were the 
measures he took, we may gather from the 
details: 


Strang not only produced a letter from 
the deceased Smith explaining that he— 
Strang—was by all odds the most qualified 
man to lead the Mormon Church; he even 
appeared one day with a set of mysterious 
copper-plates, covered with hieroglyphies 


that only he could read, which had been 


given him by an angel of the Lord. 

Being persuaded, Strang translated the 
writings. They announced that the plates 
were the lost book of Laban, which had 
gone astray from the set that Smith had 
received in the East years before; and they 
added that Strang was destined to arise 
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Q You may have 
tuberculosis — 
Watch for these danger signs = 
UBERCULOSIS = loss of weight examination. He will 


can be cured more 
easily than any other 
dangerous, chronic 
disease. Some doctors 
say “arrested”, others say “cured” 
—it amounts to the same thing. 
If it is detected in its early stages 
it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tubercu- 
losis has been mankind’s great 
scourge. Whole families have 
been blotted out. Even now, 
when science knows exactly what 
causes tuberculosis, how to pre- 
vent it and how to cure it, one 
family in every 50 pays toll to 
this disease. These tragedies are 
largely due to ignorance or neglect. 


Young people of high school ages, 
and young women up to the age 
of 25, are especially susceptible. 
Tuberculosis exacts heavy penal- 
ties from men and women be- 
tween 25 and 50—at the time 


-~ cough that hangs on 


Let your doctor decide 


gain too much headway, it sweeps 
on to destruction. 


In the month of March 1928, a 
nation-wide campaign for the 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis 
will be conducted by more than 
1500 tuberculosis and health as- 
sociations of the United States. 
They will organize meetings 
where information will be given, 
motion pictures and posters will 
be shown and pamphlets dis- 
tributed, all emphasizing the im- 
portance of early diagnosis. 


People will be told to watch for 
the first signs of tuberculosis. 
They will be asked to answer 
these four questions: 

1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indi- 


not merely put his ear 
to your partly covered 
chest and then give 
an opinion. With 
stethoscope on bared chest, per- 
haps with X-ray photographs and 
other diagnostic tests, he will 
seek to discover definitely the 
condition of your lungs. Then 
he will advise what should be 
done for prevention or cure. 


Hopeful, but illadvised sufferers 
have wasted millions of dollars 
on so-called ‘‘remedies” for tu- 
berculosis, in spite of the fact 
that all great medical authorities 
agree that not one person has 
ever been cured in this way. 
But, on the other hand, many 
thousands of tuberculous patients 
who have gone to a sanatorium 
and had the benefit of scientific 
medical care in addition to Rest, 
Fresh Air, Sunshine and Nour- 
ishing Food, have come back to 
their families—cured. Every 


when most needed by their gestion? ‘ 
families. 4 oHave yours cough, which, oC, eenazouum 
hangs on? that is built to care 


The danger signals of tuberculo- 
sis are usually plain to be seen 
and the danger is great—unless 
the signals are heeded. 


Tuberculosis is like a fire started 
by a match. Stepped on imme- 
diately, the fire is stamped out 
completely. But if permitted to 


There will be many instances, of 
course, in which people may have 
all four of these weaknesses with- 
out having contracted tubercu- 
losis. But if the answer is “yes” 
to any one or more of these ques- 
tions, act instantly. Go to your 
physician for a complete medical 


for tuberculous pa- 
tients helps to re- 
duce the deathrate. 


The big, life-saving 
message to the nation 
in March will be, 
Ching out cout 
wait”. 


rn) 


wot 


Iain 


The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis is one of the brilliant 
triumphs of modern science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced almost two-thirds during the past 40 years. 


Now statisticians boldly predict that during the lifetime of the 
majority of the readers of this announcement tuberculosis will 
be under such thorough control that it will be an infrequent 
cause of death. 


Think what it means. Twenty years ago the principal cause of 
death—twenty years from now an infrequent cause of death. 


At first the fight was a stubborn one and at times discouraging. 
When cases reached physicians they had usually advanced too 


far for successful treatment. Later, when cases were discovered 
in early stages the tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly 
increased knowledge of preventive measures and to the 
widespread cooperation of individuals, as well as official and 
private organizations, with the medical profession—tremen- 
dous gains are in sight. 


The Metropolitan urges people in all parts of the country to 
give whole-hearted support to the March campaign of the 
national and local tuberculosis and health associations for 
early diagnosis and immediate action. A copy of the Metro- 
politan’s booklet, ““Tuberculosis’’, will be mailed free to every 
person asking for it. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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‘METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Fave! You Some 


Troublesome 
cAilment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you 
learn how Infra-Red Rays relieve con- 
gestion or troubles causing aches and 
pains in the body. The Campbell Infra- 
Red Ray Lamp concentrates a mild 
beam of Infra-Red Rays upon the 
affected area of the body. 


These rays penetrate deeply into the 
tissues. As they penetrate they create 
an active circulation of the blood. Most 
ailments are due to congestion—relieve 
the congestion and you relieve the ail- 
ment. Nature herself does the healing 
by active normal circulation. 


Neededin Every Home 


If you have a deep seated bodily ill, let 
us tell you whether Infra-Red Ray will 
relieve it. There are many uses in every 
home for the 
Campbell 
Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp. 
If you or 
some one in 
your home 
have a trou- 
blesome ail- 
ment, a lamp 
like this is a 
blessing. 
Once used 
you will 
NieLvVAe Tabi 
without it. 
It may be used safely by any one. En- 
tirely unlike ultra-violet or X-ray. Posi- 
tively cannot sunburn or blister. 


Let Us Send You Our Book 
on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of 
Infra-Red Rays which we shall be glad to send 
free to any reader upon request. Our book 
quotes leading authorities as well as users of 
our lamp. Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explained. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1020 Union Avenue, Alliance, O. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonder- 
ful results for others you are sure to be inter- 
ested. Write today for our book telling more 
about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1020 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


Relieve colds in the chest, bron- 
chial trouble, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism and many other ailments 
with soothing Infra-Red Rays 


ee 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
book on Infra-Red Rays. 


| the ‘‘gentiles,”’ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


and lead the Mormon church on to new 
glory at the death of the founder. 

This gave Strang’s cause such an impetus 
that Brigham Young promptly disregarded 
his other antagonists and centered his 
heaviest fire on Strang. He unkindly 
hinted that the posthumous Smith letter 
was a forgery, and cast doubts on the 
genuineness of the copper-plates and their 
mysterious ‘‘message,”’ so dangerous to the 
realization of his ambition. 

For a time the two men contended 
equally; then the tide swung in Young’s 
favor, and Strang, who had for a moment 
flirted with genuine fame, began the path 
that was to lead him down one of the 
strangest careers in the history of the 


| Middle West. 
First Strang went back to Voree, where 


he spent half of his time making converts, 
and the other half thundering forth in- 
vectives against Young. He prospered; 
Voree became a sizable town, and the 
church treasury, to which Strang alone held 
the key, bulged from the constantly in- 
creasing stream of tithes. 

But Strang soon realized just what Brig- 
ham Young realized: that the hostility of 
or non-Mormons, was so 
great that no Mormon colony could ever 


| live in peace if it were planted in the 


midst of a settled, populous countryside. 
He found the same solution that Young 
found—migration to virgin territory. And 
while Young led his band west to unsettled 
Utah, Strang was casting about for some 
haven nearer civilization to start a colony 
of his own. 

He found it in Beaver Island, as pleasant 
and peaceful bit of wilderness as the Middle 
West possessed. The island was unin- 
habited except for a few fishermen; it was 
well off the beaten track, had fertile soil, 
trees, and an abundance of good water, 
and was located on the edge of one of the 
finest commercial fishing grounds imagi- 
nable. In the fall of 1847 Strang ordered 
the migration to begin. Five men spent 
that winter on the island, escaping starva- 
tion by a narrow but sufficient margin, and 
in the spring the movement got under way 
in earnest. The colonists arrived in ship- 
loads, with all their household goods piled 
on deck. 


After the founding of the Beaver Island 
colony, and the farcical battle that elevated 
King Strang to the throne, the narrative 
runs on: 


Once crowned, Strang went to work to be 
areal king. The growth of his colony had 
been steady, and Strang discovered that, 
altho Beaver Island was part of a main- 
land county, it had more inhabitants than 
the mainland section had. Quickly he 
made his power temporal as well as spiri- 
tual; and at the elections that year Mor- 
mons completely under his control were 
put in all county offices. 

The tide was turned now, and the Mor- 
mons gleefully went to work to make the 
shore fishermen like it. The insults and 
injuries that had been received earlier were 
paid back with interest. Strang’s power 
had long been absolute on the island; now 
it spread to the mainland also, and towns 
all up and down the Michigan shore from 
Charlevoix to the Straits began to tremble 
at the name of King Strang. 

A Mormon elder, who had been sent by 


Strang to Charlevoix to make converts, 
defied the king by performing a marriage 
ceremony in Charlevoix without Strang’s 
permission. Strang ordered him to return 
to the island and be punished; the elder, 
knowing that Strang had set up a whipping- 
post, refused. Strang sent a boatload of 
Mormons, all well armed, to get him. 

The elder begged the Irish fishermen to 
help him, and they eagerly responded. 
When the Mormon boat reached shore, 
two-score Irish were waiting, and shots were 
exchanged. Eight of the fifteen Mormons 
in the boat were wounded, and had not a 
passing schooner taken them aboard and 
carried them back to the island, all probably 
would have been killed. , 

Strang was furious. He erected a huge 
gallows, labeled “‘For the Murderers of 
Pine River,’’ and prepared for reprisals. 
The result was a violent guerrilla war that 
old inhabitants of northern Michigan still 
talk about. 

Michigan traditions, strongly and almost 
unanimously, ascribe to King Strang and 
his band acts which fully justify the term 
‘pirate’ that was applied to him so 
freely. 

They assert that Strang’s men, heavily 
armed, made a practise of raiding defense- 
less settlements on the mainland, carrying 
off cattle and household valuables, holding 
citizens for ransom and executing ven- 
geance on individuals who had aroused 
Strang’s enmity.- They declare that, on a 
number of occasions, these bands of free- 
booters seized the prettiest girls of the 
villages they raided and carried them off 
to grace King Strang’s seraglio—for Strang, 
while enjoining strict marital regularity on 
his colony, had a number of wives himself. 
They declare that many a man who had 
offended the colonists in the early days 
paid for it with his life in the period of - 
Strang’s ascendency, for the king of Beaver 
Island did not leave vengeance to the Lord. 


_ To curb the wild king, we are told, the 
residents of Michigan petitioned Presi- 
dent Fillmore in 1852 for relief, and Federal 
warrants charging Strang with treason were 
issued. The story proceeds: 


Strang went to Detroit for his trial, which 
created a nation-wide sensation; but the 
government was unable to convict him, and 
he returned to St. James more secure than 
ever. The year following he even had 
himself elected to the Michigan legis- 
lature. 

Yet his downfall was not far off. He 
had ordered that all women on the island 
must wear short skirts, with voluminous, 
trouser-like bloomers beneath. The wife 
of one Thomas Bedford had refused to 
obey, and Bedford had upheld her. Strang, 
accordingly, had Bedford flogged. Bed- 
ford, with Alexander Wentworth, another 
member of the colony who had been 
flogged with him for some other offense, 
vowed vengeance. 

In June, 1856, the Federal steamer Michi- 
gan came into the harbor of St. James. 
Bedford and Wentworth were hiding behind 
a woodpile at the wharf, waiting for Strang 
to appear. 

As Strang came down to the wharf, the 
two raised pistols and fired. He fell, mor- 
tally wounded. At his own request, he was 
taken back to Voree, Wisconsin, to end 
his days. The fishermen of the mainland, 
who heard of the tragedy with loud re- 
joicing, got an easy revenge. They sailed 
promptly for the island in boatloads. St. 
James was captured and sacked. Strang’s 
followers were deported and dispersed. 
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g Hotels 


Samed for their faultless service 
rely on INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCKS 


he RITZ-CARLTON = -: 


Nowhere must service be so fault- 
less as in the famous hotels of 
New York. And no factor in this 
service is more vital than their 
International Speed Trucks. Lug- 
gage can never be late— going or 
coming—for patrons like theirs. 

At the Ritz-Carlton, one of the 
famous family of hotels known all 
over Europe and America, Inter- 
national enhances the service 
to notable guests—and has for 
years. 

For the Ambassador Hotel, also, 


Me AMBASSADOR -- 


International Speed Trucks have 
carried the luggage of some of New 
York’s most eminent visitors— 
Queen Marie, Prince Bismarck, 
Lord and Lady Mountbatten, Secre- 
tary Mellon, Charles M. Schwab, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Gloria Swanson—and on and on 
through the Blue Book of fame and 
aristocracy. 

And now comes New York’s mag- 
nificent new Savoy-Plaza, offering 
the best that man can devise or 
money can buy in service for its dis- 


Me NEW SAVOY - PLAZA 


criminating guests. Here, too, bag- 
gage is carried surely and swiftly 
to and from steamer and station 
by International Truck. 

International Speed Trucks can 
be depended upon to deliver ser- 
vice thoroughly in harmony with 
the reputation they represent— 
and they look the part! 

Put them to work in your busi- 
ness and their service will please 
you as it does other firms in all 
lines of business all over the 
world. 


The International line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 14, 1% and 
2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 2% to 5-ton; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NTERNATIONAL 
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SPORTS » AND+y ATHLETICS 


THRILLS THAT ROCK THE HOCKEY FAN BENCHES 


BUNCH OF PLAYERS are bearing down on the goal- 
keeper, their sticks clashing after the capricious puck, 
their skates ringing on the scratched and powdered ice. 

There is hardly time for thought, and yet the devoted hockey 
fan thinks feverishly: Lh 

‘‘What will they do this time? 
Are they going to pass? Will 
they try to carry the puck in 
closer? Or will they take a shot 
from a distance?” 

And the goal-keeper? In those 
swift seconds of suspense and un- 
certainty, you see his face and 
body express shade of 
fierce anxiety, vigilance and de- 
termination, as, with his eyes on 
the slithering puck and its pur- 
suing sticks, he prances and 
teeters on his steel runners to 
repel it should it be projected 
with sudden, staggering velocity 
toward his cage. And when it 
does shoot—what a roar from 
the massed ranks of spectators as 
it either gets home for a goal, or, 
as more often happens, is cleverly 
stopt by the goal-keeper’s stick or 
by some part of his devoted and 
well-padded person! One of the 
criticisms of the present-day game, 
remarks Edward L. Bigelow in 
The Sportsman, is that ‘‘too small a number of goals is made,” 
and that ‘‘occasionally an inferior team, by using defensive 
tacties solely, can defeat a better team through perhaps a single 
lucky goal.” Mr. Bigelow, who formerly played for Harvard, 
and was the ’varsity hockey coach from 1924 to 1927, continues: 


every 


Wide World photograpb 


A good many suggestions have been made for overcoming 


Underwood & Underwood, New York 


IN THE OPEN AIR THE PLAYERS HAVE MORE PEP 


Also greater endurance of the fatigues of the swift Canadian game. 
game between Dartmouth and Williams at Lake Placid, New York. 


this difficulty, but frankly I can not take the difficulty seriously. 
Some have suggested that the breadth or height of the cage 
should be increased, or that the goal-keeper’s pads should be 
reduced so as to bring about more scoring. 


On a night when “Les Canadiens, ' 
teams assembled thus on the ice while a composite band played the National Anthem. 


Here we see an exciting moment in a 


There is no question in my mind but that defensive play has 
developed faster than offensive, but unequal developments of 
this kind are always true in any game. Why should we now 
artificially stimulate the offense? Coaches and players are en- 
tirely competent to wrestle with this problem, and perhaps in 


A SPECTACLE FOR 16,000 HOCKEY FANS IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


of Montreal, met and defeated the New York ‘‘ Americans,”*’ both 


a few years the shoe will be on the other foot. In the present 
game you constantly get the glorious feeling of suspense and 
uncertainty. I know of no more sporting proposition than that 
which the goal-tender has to face in guarding his four-by-six- 
foot cage. It is up to the forwards to learn to shoot more 
quickly and with greater accuracy, and to develop a more 
deceptive feint or fake pass, if they want to score more goals. 
From the spectator’s point of 
view many shots that just miss 
and many hairbreadth rescues by 
the goal-tender are far more 
exciting than continual scoring. 

There is, of course, always the 
element of luck in the game, just 
as In any other game; but it 
has been my experience that if 
tLe better team plays with its 
head as well as its sticks, it almost 
invariably wins, and I do not 
believe that enlarging the: cage 
or reducing goal-keepers’ pads 
will make any essential difference 
in determining the relative 
strength of two teams. 


Dealing with this theme under 
the title, ‘‘Hockey and the 
Spectator,” with the subtitle, 
“Why the Fastest Game of All 
Is Becoming More and More 
Popular,’’ Mr. Bigelow writes: 


A burst of speed, a flash of 
brilhant stick-handling, a well- 
turned bit of team-play, constant shifts from lightning-like attack 
to stubborn defense—these, together with the ever-present pos- 
sibility of exciting personal encounters, furnish the thrill of 
hockey. And I defy any normal human being to deny that 


as-Natural and Manufactured 


An Important Division of Cities Service 


One of the most important activities of the 
Cities Service organization is the produc- 
tion and distribution of gas for domestic 
and industrial use. 


Cities Service markets gas for 2,000,000 peo- 
ple in 200 communities in the United States 
and 70 communities in Canada. 


The Cities Service organization has large 
plants for the production of manufactured 
gas, which it distributes through 1,800 miles 
of its own gas mains. Cities Service natural 
gas comes from more than 1,700 of its own 
gas wells and is transported 
fromthese wells throughmore 
than 7,700 miles of its own 
natural gas pipe-line system. 


The production and distribu- 
tion of natural and manufac- 
tured gas is only one of the ac- 
tivities of Cities Service—its 
Petroleum Division produces 
over 10,000,000 barrels of 
oil yearly from its own wells 


and markets petroleum products refined in 
its own refineries through its marketing 
system in 2,600 communities. 


Its Electric Light and Power Division sup- 
plies yearly more than 1,300,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity to hundreds of 
thousands of customers in 400 communities. 


Now in its 17th year, Cities Service has over 
20,000 trained employees serving its custom- 
ers. Investors in the securities of the or- 
ganization number over 300,000, including 
trust companies, banks, insurance companies 

: and other institutions as well 
as individuals living in every 
state of the Union and in 37 
foreign countries. 


COONS 


Send fora copy of “Serving 3,000 Com- 
munities,” an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the growth and activities of 
the Cities Service organization and 
its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. It will be sent free upon 
request to Cities Service Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra, assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, 

on Fridays at 8 p.m. Eastern Standard Time through the following stations of the 

National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, 
WJ, WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests 


Unified Control 
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For your protec- 
tion — look for 
this goldlabel on 
the shaft itself. 
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Uo your clubs 
play with 
pr against you? 


NE man has an ordinary 

set of clubs, each with a 
different “feel” and has to sub- 
due each one to his own nat- 
ural form every time he plays 
a shot. Another man uses clubs 
with “uniform” Bristol Steel 
Shafts which are all suited to 
his own natural form and which 
always “play with him.” 

Once you have chosen one 
elub with a Bristol Shaft which 
suits your natural “feel”, you 
can have every club in your bag 
with that same “feel”! What’s 
more, Bristol Gold Label Steel 
Shafts are made of genuine 
pring Steel, the only golf shafts 


in the world that are. They are 
sweet to play, true and “peppy” 
inaction. And every well-known 
make of clubs can be bought 
equipped with Bristol Steel 
Shafts. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“S$; res Golf Shaft” 


Write for booklet 
Upon request wewillsend you an 
interesting little booklet on golf. 
The Horton Mfg. Co. 
302 Horton St. _ Bristol, Conn. 
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thrill. The game has all the elements dear 
to the heart of true sport lovers, as attested 
by the fact that new hockey fans are being 
recruited every year, and the attendance 
at games is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
The increases, however, are not due so 
much to changes in the game itself as in 
the modern provisions made for spectators. 

In the last ten years hockey arenas have 
been built in a score or more of cities 
throughout the country. To-day an en- 
thusiast can take a taxi after dinner to 
one of these arenas where from a raised 
seat in a comfortably heated building every 
detail of play can be seen clearly. In the 
pre-arena days only the hardiest Spartans 
dared face the prospect of a game, when 
they themselves had to stand on the ice, 
usually facing a bitter wind and then 
seeing only a snatch of the game here or 
there. Or if the weather happened to be 
comfortable, then the game had to be 
canceled on account of lack of ice. Now 
definite schedules can be arranged long in 
advance, and teams can raise their whole 
standard of play by systematic training 
and practise periods. But even tho this 
civilizing of the game has added to specta- 
tors’ comfort and higher quality of skill, it 
has also brought in its train new difficulties. 

Training hockey players indoors is about 
as baffling as raising polar bears in an in- 
eubator. Outdoors the winter air is in- 
vigorating, and a team .can keep going at 
top speed for at least an hour without severe 
strain. Indoors the atmosphere becomes 
damp and unhealthful. It quickly saps a 
player’s vitality and causes heavy, labored 
breathing. It brings on common colds, 
almost impossible to avoid, which destroys 
about 30 per cent. of a player’s effective- 
ness. 

As a general rule it is my opinion that the 
slogan ‘‘Keep the man keen to play the 
game’? can not be improved on. In 
hockey men enjoy not only the games 
themselves but a great deal of the practise. 
If that practise is made short and snappy, 
and the men go to the showers wanting 
more, then the team is sure to be ‘“‘rarin’ 
to go”’ on the nights of the games. There 
is a certain cleverness, Jump, deception— 
eall it what you will—that is extremely 
difficult to get. It is even more difficult 
to keep and almost impossible to retrieve 
once it is lost. Often too much play is 
responsible for its loss. 

Another difficulty brought about by the 
modern arena is that of maintaining the 
continuous speed of the outdoor game with- 
out a constant influx of substitute players. 
By the present amateur rules a team con- 
sists not only of the six players who appear 


on the ice together but of six substitutes _ 


as well, one of whom must be a goal-tender. 
These twelve men are allowed to enter or 
leave the game whenever a referee has 
blown his whistle to stop play. Some 
coaches have developed two entirely 
separate teams, which are alternated—with 
the exception, of course, of the goal- 
tender—every eight or ten minutes. This 
system has the advantages both of de- 
veloping unusually good team-play and of 
creating the stimulus of rivalry between 
the two combinations. Often one set per- 
fects itself along offensive lines, the other 
along defensive lines, thus giving the coach 
an opportunity for intelligent strategy. 


The game of hockey originated in 


Canada, we are told, and Canadians are 
still its most expert players. ‘‘They have 
made a perfect record at the Olympic 
games, and our professional ranks are 
almost 100 per cent. Canadian,” says 
Mr. Bigelow, adding the explanation: 


They have the great advantage of an out- 
door season lasting for almost five months, 
while ours lasts intermittently for less 
than three, and then only in the northern 
States. Canadians may be said to be 
born and raised with skates on their 
feet and hockey sticks in their hands. 
With constant playing they learn the things 
instinctively that all hockey players in 
this country try so hard to acquire. 
They shoot quickly with surprizing ac- 
curacy. They use their weight so that 
when they come in contact with another 
player he falls, but they do not. They are 
adepts at feinting to one side, to throw the 
opponent off balance, and then skirting 
around him on the other side. In body- 
checking and stealing the puck away they 
have no equals. 

With this excellent equipment it would 
seem as tho it would be impossible for 
American teams to oppose them. On the 
other hand, the Americans have developed 
team-work to a much higher degree. Alfred 
Winsor, whose record as coach of the Har- 
vard hockey team from 1903 to 1917 has 
seldom, if ever, been surpassed in any sport, 
was the first man to build a coordinating 
machine. He developed position play and 
the subordination of individual brilliancy. 
Realizing that passing the puck paved the 
way for individual efforts, he developed this 
phase of the game to a surprizing extent. 
His forwards would speed up the ice to- 
gether in a line when on the offensive, and 
would return to their own territory behind 
the opponent’s attack stillin line. This dif- 
fered radically from the Canadian style of 
having occasionally two, or more often one, 
single forward making the attack. Asin the 
development of any kind of team-work, 
there is a general assumption that much of 
the fun of trying to play single-handed is 
destroyed. To my mind there is as much 
of a thrill and as great satisfaction in a 
prettily accomplished bit of team-play as 
in scoring a goal alone. Even Hobey 
Baker, the greatest of all amateur American 
hockey players, captaining the Princetor 
team, was defeated in 1914, by the relent- 
less team-play of less expert Harvard 
individuals. 

It is seldom realized what a tremendously 
important part the referee plays in the 
games. His lot is not one to be envied. 
If a referee were suspended over the rink 
in a basket which was always just above 
the puck, and had an assistant on skates 
for fouls, he might do the position justice. 
As it is, no man is so nimble on skates that 
he can always be in a position to judge off- 
side play, nor has he eyes enough to watch 
for fouls. In addition, the rules are such 
that their interpretation is often a purely 
arbitrary matter. Let me emphasize some 
of the difficulties of the rules. 

Body-checking is a common occurrence 
in hockey. The body-check to be fair, 
however, must be made by the player who 
is in front of the opponent carrying the 
puck, and he must himself be standing 
still or skating slowly when he checks his 
opponent by his hip or body. Body- 
checking changes to charging when the 
defensive player is skating fast or is not 
in front of his opponent, and it becomes 
kneeing or elbowing if the check is not 
administered by the hip or body alone. 
Furthermore, body-checking is allowed in 


Every statement verified by 
high Medical Authority 


Good 
News 

_ for the 

Under Par 


Those who, while not always ill, are 
never really well, are being offered a new 
Opportunity to enjoy a fuller measure of 
life’s success and fun through the Med- 
ical Profession’s latest method of treat- 
ing many of our everyday disorders. Let 
your doctor tell you more about it. 


A ees that is even slightly lowered; 
little ills; being at all conscious that you 
actually “‘have a body’’; any difficulty in losing 
yourself completely in your work or play or 
social contacts—all these are causes of thousands 
of half successes made by people who feel that 
they are capable of much more. 

Such persons are chronically under par, not 
always being aware of the fact. 


Po Gp SR SE 


fol tt Medical Profession is coming to a new 
conclusion with regard to this condition. 
“Acidosis’’ is the word on almost every modern 
doctor's tongue. 

According to the authorities, nearly half the 
people who are suffering from “‘low vitality’’ 
and other ordinary ailments, are afflicted with 
it in varying degree. It keeps the body nagging 
at the brain. Clear thinking, profitable con- 
centration, sustained effort and an attractive, 
natural personality are made difficult by it. 

It is one of the most frequent causes of head- 
ache, ‘‘biliousness’’ and sour stomach. 

Constipation, indigestion, nervousness and 
sleeplessness are often closely linked with it. 
It is present with each common cold. Persons 
who have been reducing in wrong ways are 
almost always subject to it. ‘‘Acid mouth,” 
the tooth destroyer, is one of its results. Pyor- 
rhea cannot be successfully combated until 
Acidosis is controlled. 

Recent experience indicates that the treatment 
of it, as one of the most frequent contributing 
factors, is having more effect in the correction 
of ‘high blood pressure’ than any other method 
known. It must be subdued in every case of 
diabetes before these patients show very much 
improvement. 

So Acidosis seems to be an underlying factor, 
_or a beginning, or result, or complication of 
many of our common and some of our most 
serious and dangerous ills. 

‘Behind it,’’ doctors say, ‘‘is our American 
diet’’—lack of proper balance between the 
alkaline-reaction foods (vegetables, fruits, and 
milk) and the acid-forming (cereals, bread, fish, 
meat, and eggs). 

One of the most interesting facts in this con- 
nection is the so-called ‘‘Orange-Lemon Para- 


dox.’’ Oranges and lemons, although acid in 
taste, are two of the most potent correctives of 
Acidosis that the Medical Profession knows. 

While some people still refer to them as “‘acid 
fruits,’’ Science has demonstrated in thousands 
of tests that their effect in the body is alkaline, 
the opposite of acid. 

Three full glasses of refreshing, luscious orange 
juice per day; the same quantities of lemon juice 
and water, as delicious sweetened or unsweet- 
ened lemonade; the frequent use of fresh, dainty 
orange salads and desserts Gin which other 
fruits are included also if desired) with zestful 
lemon juice in place of vinegar in the salad 
dressing—all these are simple and attractive 
anti-acidosis measures that any home can follow 
easily. 

However, if your case is in any way abnormal, 
do not try to treat yourself. See your physician. 
He will best determine what your type of Aci- 
dosis is. 

To you who are not definitely ill, we will send 
a free book, ‘‘Telling Fortunes With Foods,”’ 
with important chapter on Safe Reducing ap- 
proved by an authority on diet, complete lists 
of acid-forming and alkaline-reaction foods used 
daily in the home, and ideal menus for both 
normalizing and reducing. Mail coupon below 
for your free copy. Clip it now before you turn 
the page. 

* * * * * 

Sunkist (California) Oranges and Lemons, are 
by chemical analysis, exceptionally rich in the 
soluble solids that give these fruits their bene- 
ficial qualities. Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
are selected for the general public and the Med- 
ical Profession according to standards that 
insure superiority, so always ask for them by 


DIETETIC RESEARCH DEPT. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Div. 1502, Box 530, Station ‘‘C,” 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me without charge, a copy of 
your book, ‘Telling Fortunes With Foods,” 
explaining Acidosis in more detail and in- 
cluding Important Chapter on Safe Reducing, 
together with Safe Reducing and normal 
anti-acidosis diet menus. 
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They were going in to dinner. Louise 
was talking animatedly to Jim and he 
seemed amused. Wally was plainly 
neglecting Estelle in an endeavor to 
héar what Louise was saying. 


That was the trouble with Estelle. 
She was as good looking as Louise but 
seemed to lack vitality—just didn’t 
make an effort to be entertaining and 
therefore did not attract the men. 


(From ‘‘Telling Fortunes with 
Foods’’ offered in coupon below.) 


ACIDOSIS Symptoms 


The following are some of the common 
symptoms of Acidosis: 
Headache Acid Perspiration 


Sour Stomach (the most frequent 
‘*Biliousness’’ cause of body 


Nausea odors) 

Children’s Acid Mouth © (the 
“Upset Stomach’”’ tooth destroyer) 
Nervousness Acetone Urea (with 
Sleeplessness unpleasant breath 

High Blood odor) 
Pressure Acid Urine 


Coma, in both diabetic and non-diabetic cases. 


Of course, not every case of headache, 
“‘biliousness,’” nervousness, etc., is due to 
Acidosis, although it is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of these ailments. Women and 
men desiring to reduce must be doubly care- 
ful to avoid Acidosis. There are special diets 
for them that doctors can recommend which 
will prevent Acidosis while safely reducing 
weight. 

If you feel ‘‘under par,’’ send at once for 
a free copy of our book, ‘‘ Telling Fortunes 
With Foods.” If your case is in any way 
abnormal, consult your physician. 


The trade-mark ‘‘Sunkist’’ appears on 
the skin and on the wrapper of oranges; on the 
wrapper of lemons. 


name. 


oriie 
Orange-Lemon Paradox’ 


Although referred to frequently as ‘“‘acid 
fruits,’’ a fact well known to Science is that 
oranges and lemons have an alkaline reaction 
in the body, and thus actually function to correct 
Acidosis rather than aggravate it, as thousands 
once mistakenly supposed. Persons who wish 
to prevent or offset Acidosis should use oranges 
and lemons freely. Ask your doctor. He will 


verify this truth. 
© 1928 C.F. G. E. 
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‘Overnight, it seems... 
fifteen years the vast laboratories of General 


GENERAL @ 
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Long research— 


_ but instant popularity 


HEREVER you go you hear people 
' praising the General Electric Refrigera- 


tor. Almost overnight it has taken a prominent” _ 
. place i in the thoughts of homemakers. 


One, heats of its cable simplicity. That 


it hasn’t a single belt, fan or drain- -pipe. That 


it hasn't a bit of machinery under the cabinet 


— or in the basement. That it never ns eds. oiling. 
There are many, many comments on the quiet- 
ness with which it operates. There is much 
enthusiasm for the extreme roominess and the 
splendid strength of its gleaming cabinets. 


. but for more than 


Electric have been busy with the development 
of this truly revolutionary refrigerator, Several 
thousand refrigerators, of nineteen 
types, were made, field-tested and improved 
before this model was finally evolved. It was 
a long and expensive process—but nowhere 


in the field of electric refrigeration have engi-_ 
neers and scientists done their work so well. 


Write us today for descriptive booklet D-2 


Refrigerator 


“ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


_ different — 


ELECTRIC 
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some parts of the rink, and not in others, 
depending on whether the professional or 
amateur rules are followed. Charging, 
kneeing, and elbowing are subject to 
penalty, and the referee must determine 
which of these various methods of stopping 
the opposing player’s advance has been 
used. 

Then come the rules regarding off-side, 
on-side, or forward passing. Any player is 
on-side who, at the moment when one of 
his team-mates is carrying the puck, is 
nearer his own goal than is that other 
player. All others are off-side. The rules 
provide that a pass can only be made 
forward, provided the man who received 
is was on-side at the time that the pass 
was begun. This is one of the most 
difficult of all rules to understand and to 
follow in the game, and is constantly the 
cause of misunderstanding and hooted 
decisions. For instance, only a few days 
ago the University Club team of Boston in 
playing against the Toronto Graduates 
scored what would have been the deciding 
goal, which was disallowed because the 
referee thought it had been made as the 
result of a forward pass. Most of the 
spectators disagreed with him. Whether 
or not his decision was right or wrong, 
it was an extremely close one, and of the 
type which makes a referee’s life so 
miserable. 


If a referee blows his whistle too much, 
he slows up the game and spoils it for 
spectators, we are reminded; whereas: 


On the other hand, if he blows it too 
little, the players soon become exhausted 
and the match is spoiled for everybody. 
He is constantly between the devil and 
the deep sea. In the amateur games two 
referees are necessary, one presumably on 
the line of the puck to watch off-side play, 
and the other in behind the players to 
watch for fouls. These two referees change 
positions as soon as the puck changes 
direction. If any nimble-footed, fearless 
sportsman wants an evening’s work which 
will try his nerves, his strength, and his 
patience to the utmost, let him volunteer 
for refereeing service. 

Until 1926 the rules of the game were so 
varied that a great deal of confusion fol- 
lowed, not only among the spectators, but 
among the players themselves. In the 
spring of that year the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association began a study of the 
subject. They found that no less than six 
sets of rules were being used, four by the 
amateurs and two by the professionals. 
A single code was drawn up for amateur 
players, which was accepted, and played 
under last season, but even that code did 
not correspond with Canadian amateur 
rules. And not until this summer was a 
standard code adopted for the two coun- 
tries. The professionals still have their 
distinct systems, one used in the Hast 
and the other formerly in the West. The 
outstanding difference between those sys- 
tems is that in the West the referee does 
not punish an offending player by putting 
him out of the game for a certain length of 
time, but instead gives the offended team a 
free shot at the offender’s goal from thirty 
feet away, with only a goal-keeper defend- 
ing. This distinction has now become 
almost academic in view of the fact that 
the Western teams have been bought out 
by the owners of the Eastern teams. 


THE GREAT HORNSBY MYSTERY: WAS 
THE “RAJAH” TOO AMBITIOUS? 


ASEBALL Bondage as a Form of 

Slavery” is the title of an editorial 
in which thé trading of Rogers Hornsby is 
presented as a sort of parallel to the sale of 
the well-known Uncle Tom ‘“‘down ribber.” 
The surprizing thing about it, ‘to those 
Americans who have not grown callous 
through long familiarity with the methods 
of organized baseball,’ exclaims the Phila- 
delphia Record under the aforesaid title, ‘‘is 
the curious condition of slavery, or near- 
slavery, which hedges round the ball- 
player’s life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness. Hornsby declared he was astonished 
when the news was broken to him that he 
was to labor hereafter for the Boston club. 
But there was nothing for him to do about 
it but pack up and go—either to Boston or 
entirely out of the National League.’’ The 
explanation that Hornsby was too ambi- 
tious to please the proprietorship of the 
New York Giants troubles the soul of Mr. 
Heywood Broun, who grumbles in his 
New York World column: 


This seems to indicate a cleavage between 
the national game and the national ideals. 
It was my impression that every little 
American boy was supposed to be forward 
looking and to live with a fervent desire to 
be President in person. 

Just what effect the trading of Hornsby 
will have on the fortunes of the Giants 
matters very little. JI am not a child, and 
experience and philosophic training have 
brought the realization that it is never a 
vital misfortune to have the New York 
National League Baseball Club fail to win 
the pennant. Of course the Yankees are 
quite a different proposition. 

Still, at the moment I am thinking of the 
little ones, the boys who will be to-morrow’s 
Rotarians. The conduct and fortune of 
baseball heroes have a marked effect upon 
adolescents in their formative stages. Ac- 
cordingly, there will be confusion. 

Hernsby, so the story goes, spoke his 
mind freely, and declared that when John 
McGraw gave up the reins of management, 
it was his intention to succeed him. This 
is quite according to the formula held up to 
youth ever since the days of Alger. Ragged 
Dick, the newsboy, did not purpose to sell 
papers all his life. When his good friend 
Mr. Thatcher died or retired, why, natu- 
rally, Dick would step into his shoes down 
at the bank. 

But Stoneham says that Hornsby was 
ambitious, and Stoneham is an honorable 
man. Come to think of it, the Polo 
Grounds has always been a dangerous place 
in which to show initiative. Only last 
season little ‘‘Doc”’ Farrell got to batting 
above .400, and he, too, was promptly 
shipped to the Braves. And in years gone 
by ‘“‘Casey”’ Stengel won a World’s Series 
’ with his long hits. He had his reward, and 
in the spring was passed along for the good 
of the service. McGraw and Stoneham 
seem intent on proving that Darwin does 
not hold in baseball, where the fittest have 
the smallest chance of all for survival. 

By Mr. Stoneham’s action the leadership 
of the Giants has been lifted to a place 
beside the Presidency. No man must seek 
the office. Only receptive candidates will 
ever be considered. 

As for the true and underlying reason for 
the transfer of Rogers Hornsby, I have not 
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“Tobacco smoke; says Carlyle'is the one 
+ element in which men can sit silent 
- together without embarrassment and 
‘where no man is bound to speak 
one word more. than he has actually 
nd veritably got to say.” 


© 1928 Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 


No costly tin; sensibly 
packed in heavy foil; 
hence the price. 


10¢ 


ITH some tobaccos, as with 
some people, you always feel com- 
pletely at ease. Just so with Granger 
Rough Cut. 

Here, gentlemen, is one downright 
comfortable pipe tobacco. Pack up 
your pipe with Granger and you're at 
peace with the world. Granger gives 
just that kind of smoking satisfaction. 

What’s more, you'll like Granger 
as much a year from now as you do 
the very first puff. 


Or 


~ 
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Here’s a 


& 


Luscious 
Remedy 


For that “not sick—not 

well” feeling—a tempt- 

ing food that does what 
medicines can’t 


OU are tired, headachy, sluggish! 

Mornings don’t find you rested, food 
fails to restore your flagging energy. Thou- 
sands make the same complaint. 


Some 93 % of today’s busy adults do not 
get enough exercise, give too little thought 
to diet, are chronically constipated. 


What do they do? Begin the use of 
laxatives, against doctors’ advice. Medicinal 
relief is habit-forming. 


There’s an easier—a better and pleasanter 
—way. It’s called Pettijohn’s—a time-tried 
whole wheat cereal, novel in flavor, good to 
look at, refreshing to taste. Pettijohn’s is 
an almost miraculous regulatory food. 


With cream and sugar, it provides all 
the essential vitamines—phosphorus, iron, 
calcium, as well as carbohydrate and pro- 
tein. It is cooked, ready to eat,in 4 minutes. 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great 
Quaker Oats Company, manufacturers of 
48 different cereal products, as their so- 
lution to a serious national diet problem. 
Try it tomorrow, at the suggestion of The 
Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


Send for a valuable booklet, ‘““The 
Truth About Bran,’ and a sample 
package of New Pettijohn’s. Ad- 
dress The Quaker Oats Company, 


Chicago 
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an inkling. So many have been offered, 
that not all can be accurate. If I were still 
an ardent fan, I would resent the amount of 
secret diplomacy with which the affairs of 
the Giants are administered. It surprizes 
me that the baseball reporters are not more 
successful in breaking 
through the many mys- 
teries in the working of 
this club. When the 
Yankees set out to keep 
a secret, it explodes in 
their faces almost im- 
mediately. The de- 
tails of Babe Ruth’s 
salary are known to us, 
his weight, his waist- 
line, and the nature of 
his current conduct. 
Baseball trades, like 
covenants, should be 
open and openly ar- 
rived at. The box scores 
are not enough. I 
want to be admitted 
in the land which lies 
behind the averages. 

If baseball players 
have taken on reti- 
cence and discretion, 
there has been a 
mighty change since 
the days I knew them. 
At Marlin, back in 
1915, any Giant would 
tell you anything you 
wanted. It didn’t even 
matter whether you did 
want; he would tell you 
anyhow. I still blush 
to think how much 
material J had for a 
book to be entitled 
“The Private Life of 
Rube Marquard.”’ And 
yet, as I remember, I 
never asked him to 
divulge the details of 
his romances. 

And now I find John 
Kiernan writing in The 
Times: ‘‘When the 
Royal Rajah first 
joined the club, there 
was plenty of dissen- 
sion. With gestures. 
There is no need to mention names, but 
Rogers and some of the other star players 
were as friendly as a half-dozen Kilkenny 
eats.” 


But why not some names, John? I’d 
like it better. If anybody hit somebody 
in the nose, that seems to me to belong in 
the story. When Babe Ruth and Wallie 
Pipp battled underneath the grandstand 
a few seasons ago, the papers gave us almost 
a blow-by-blow story of the encounter. 
And so again I want to know why the 
Giants are allowed to wrangle in the 
shadows. It seems to me that being a base- 
ball writer has come to take on some of the 
aspects of functioning as a Washington cor- 
respondent. The journalist always knows 
more than he can possibly write, because 
so much is privileged. The first thing 
you know, John McGraw will be inventing 
an official spokesman to give out state- 
ments to the papers. 


However, I am of the opinion that the 


passing of Hornsby will be accepted by the 
populace without too much emotion. 


. 


There will not be riots or any public demon- 
stration. Indeed, I think there would be 
much more anguish if Ruth should break 
his little finger. And all this is satisfactory, 
because it illustrates once again that there 
is no human commodity quite so exciting 
as personality. Hornsby has proved him- 
self an excellent and inspirational leader for 
other players, but he has little ability to 
rouse the fans. Even his longest hits 
seem somehow of no great consequence. 


International Newsreel photograph 


“THE RAJAH OF SWAT” IN ACTION 


A Hornsby homer contains less of human 
fervor than a strike-out by Babe Ruth. 


That Hornsby ‘“‘talked too much’ was 
the explanation broadcast when it was 
announced that he whom MeGraw once 
called “‘the best batter of all time’? had 
now been traded to the Boston Braves for 
Francis Hogan, a young catcher, and 
Jimmy Wech, outfielder. In the flood of 
inquiry and speculation which has fol- 
lowed, week after week, occurs this com- 
ment by Mr. George Daley, of The World’s 
sports staff: 


Just how far the feelings of an individual 
should be considered in administering the 
affairs of a quasi-public institution like 
a New York baseball club is open for dis- 
cussion. On the theory that the team 
belongs to the fans, it would be better if the 
Giants were municipally, not privately 
owned. It would not be possible then for 
some temperamental star, lost in the maze 
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Beauh 


Beauty that rises abov 
fads and fancies of the 
is an enduring source 


New ine Oo 
~ Motor Cars 


To you, the owners of the millions of 
motor cars in use today, and to you 
who are about to purchase your first 
car, we present a new line of motor cars 
for which we ask your consideration. 


*“My studio has designed this. 
symbol of the integrity and unity 


A wide variety of models and body types do pie 
Sar back of the Graham- —prices beginning at $860, f. 0. b. Detrort é am” 
aaeee ; yj Illustrated 1s Model 619 
EEG De 4 passenger coupe $1575 
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““Do you think it pays to put so much money into your tires, Frank?” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Why, there are a lot of good tires that won't cost you as much as you paid for those Kellys.” 


“‘Not good tires. Any of the better-known makes will cost you the same price as a Kelly- 
Springfield.” 
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of his own self-importance, to draw on his 
choicest vocabulary in affronting the man 
who pays the bills. You can’t insult a city 
by calling it names. But the Giants are 
privately owned, and Iam of the mind that 
a man under authority, a servant, if you 
please, in the sense that all of us are ser- 
vants to a cause or a principle, should 
show an outward respect, at least, to the 
one under whose authority he happens to 
be, or suffer the consequences—in this case 
banishment to Boston, where hope for a 
pennant and the rewards thereof is true 
optimism. That is the reason why I am 
in the mood to applaud Mr. Stoneham 
rather than blame him for cutting the heart 
out of the infield of the Giants, and so 
making the business of rooting for a 
pennant- -winner next season a voice-crack- 
ing hopelessness. 

The winning of another eee ee by the 
Giants is not all-important to the complete 
happiness of most of us, and yet it is a 
much-desired end. It looks an off chance 
now, even if Mr. Stoneham does like to feel 
that the trade may turn out to be an in- 
spired one. Incidentally, there was some 
hard cash in the transaction. The Boston 
Braves must take over Hornsby’s salary of 
around $40,000. The salaries of the two 
new players will not reach more than half 
that sum. This means a clear saving of 
€20,000 to the Giants. That will offset 
some of the loss at the gate unless, perchance, 
a miracle happens and Andy Cohen be- 
comes the really great Jewish baseball 
player and plugs up that yawning hole at 
second base. 


The advent of Hornsby in Boston’s 
diamond history, says the Boston Tran- 
script, is an event ‘“‘caleulated to mark the 
beginning of the upward trek to our old 
position as the country’s banner baseball 
city.’”’ And we read on: 


Old-timers among us can remember 
when baseball was in truth our national 
game. In those days there was only one 
place to go on a Saturday afternoon—and 
we went. We cheered as one or the other 
of our league teams fought off the opposi- 
tion, and we had such a good time that we 
resolved then and there that nothing in the 
world would keep us from occupying the 
same seat on Monday and Tuesday, and 
so on through the rest of the week. 

Then hard times came upon us. Our 
teams no longer were fighting for the lead. 
Whatever battle they had was to keep 
from dropping into the cellar. Our stars 
of other days either had lost their bril- 
lance or gone elsewhere to show their 
skill, and if we went to a game at all it was 
only because there was nothing else to do. 
When our teams won, as they did occasion- 
ally, we were as much astonished as they 
were. Of course, we were not entirely 
without hopes. Each spring there was talk 
of fine prospects, and each spring we be- 
lieved what we read. But by midsummer 
we had resigned ourselves to the inevitable, 
and our only comfort was in waiting for 
another year. 

Now Mr. Hornsby comes—picturesquely 
and truly known as the Rajah of Swat. 
He promises to remain a star for years to 
come. Boston fandom welcomes him, not 
merely because he is one of the finest play- 
ers in the game, but because he has to-day, 
as always, the urge to win. 


% 


_ WHEN TRAINING FOR A FIGHT WAS 
NO PICNIC FOR A PUG 


UT on a pair of heavy boots. Go to 

a sandy stretch by the seashore and 
run in the deep, shifty sand. And run, 
~and run, and run, while your trainer shouts 
encouragement. Then you will have an 
inkling of one aspect of the endurance 
_ instilled in the old-style pugilist when he 
was training for the long and grueling fights 
of those days. Mr. Hype Igoe reminds us 
of those heroic training methods in one of 
his New York World articles. As we read: 


A boxing fan asks me to tell him why 
the old-time fighters were able to go greater 
distances in the ring than the present gen- 
eration of glove warriors. 

He pointed out that if a boxer of to-day 
goes fifteen rounds at an untiring gait, it 
is looked upon as a near miracle. Why, 
he asks, did the old-timers seem to have 
more stamina, even if they didn’t? He 
allows he’s puzzled over it. 

Jack Cooper, an old-time bare-knuckle 
and skin-tight glove fighter of thirty-five 
years ago, came along just as I was trying 
to figure out the best answer to the ques- 
tion. I had formed this much of an opinion 
about it: The old-timers trained for 
distance, trained for endurance, trained for 
finish fights. And I brought the question 
right up to Cooper. You’ll remember 
him as the man who trained the late 
Theodore Roosevelt for a few weeks. 

Cooper is one of the best-informed men 
in the country on the subject of condition. 
He ranks with William Muldoon and Bill 
Brown in that respect. So I print his 
version of the why and wherefore of old- 
time and present stamina in the fighter. 
Cooper began: 

“We worked along far different lines in 
training. In the first place, in my day, 
a fighter who amounted to anything or 
who wanted to amount to something, 
wasn’t seen on the street after nine o’clock 
at night. We took pride in our constitu- 
tions, and you couldn’t play the ‘gay white 
way’ and be popular with the sporting 
men who backed boxing in those days. We 
didn’t depend on our purses for a living. 
They were impossible, and many an old-time 
bare-knuckle fighter is turning over in his 
grave this minute because of these million- 
dollar gates and guaranties. We relied 
on a percentage of the big bets. 

**T’ll tell you one reason why the fighters 
of my day were able to carry on in a long 
fight without tiring. We trained for finish 
fights. We trained for distance. There 
never was any hurry about our delibera- 
tions in the ring. When you went in there 
to fight a finish fight, you knew that you 
had the rest of your life to win the purse. 

“We went in to win, and we didn’t care 
how long or how short the bout was. We 
knew we were fit. We had to be. There 
were great fighters in our time, and condi- 
tion was the key-note of the whole business. 

“We all had our backers, and the larger 
the bet on us the larger our cut, if we won. 
It was usual for the man backing you to 
give you 10 per cent. of his bet. He wanted 
you to win, and you wanted to win. And 
as to condition—take the back and arm 
muscles. We had our own peculiar meth- 
ods, and you boys of to-day may think 
them old-fashioned and silly. But let this 
percolate through your reasoning tank! 

‘‘We filled one hundred little bags with 
sand, each bag weighing two and one-half 
pounds, no more, no less. We stretched 
a rope across our gymnasium, on a line 
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WASH DAY 
is work enough— 


without having to pump water all wes time 


PUBLIC water supply service is absolutely essential to the peace, 
comfort and health of every person in the community. 
Women know better than the men the drudgery that the lack of a public 
and adequate water supply means. 


It is usually not a matter of expense but individual inaction. 


This association is formed for the purpose of helping every individual or 
municipal official—man or woman—who has individually chafed at the lack 
of ‘action, by pointing out the ways and means of getting the movement 
successfully under way. 

Write for this information. We will gladly supply all the details without 
any cost or obligation to you. Send us the names of other influential 
citizens so that we may supply them with similar material. Our booklets, 
“Water Works for Every Town” and “Planning a Water ee 
Works System,” supply a wealth of interest and valuable =, 
information. Send for them. Address Research Engineer. =” * 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION iS nT 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Ok 
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Trade follows the flag but modern industry rs 
builds only in the shadow of the water tower : ; 

—the modern symbol of civic progress and i... 
security. 
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AST IRON PIPE 


—in continuous service for over 250 years 
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Sleeplessness 


Now overcome 


— Without Drugs 


i i bring you a 
Hard-Hitting Day 


Tomorrow 


Make this 
3-day test 


From tonight on, you can always be 
sure of getting instant, deep sleep— 
without the use of drugs. You will 
awaken each morning fairly tingling 
with healthy vigor. 


No drug can refresh you in that way. 
For, while drugs may put you to 
sleep, they always leave you “logy” 
and befuddled when you awaken. 

But science has developed a wonderful food- 
beverage that brings sound, restful sleep 1m a 
natural way. It is called Ovaltine. It puts you 
to sleep instantly. And as you sleep, its special 
food properties restore your tired mind and 
body—build up boundless vitality and energy. 
Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 
We offer you here a 3-day test so that you can 
prove what we claim. Note, especially, how 
good you feel when you awaken in the morning. 


Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 


Authorities agree that digestive unrest is the 
main cause of sleeplessness. Ovaltine over- 
comes this condition in two ways: 

First—It digests very quickly itself. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. 

Seconp—lIt has the unusual power of digesting 


“For the past 3 years I have been troubled 
with sleeplessness. Since taking Ovaltine 


I am not troubled about going to sleep and & 


feel much better when I arise in the morn- 
ing.” D. W. Funk, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Tue WANDER Company, Dept. K-6 S 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me 
your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


“T take Ovaltine because it gives 

me sound, invigorating sleep— 

and more daily energy. Longer 
working hours are possible.” 
L. Clark, 

Monroe, N. Y. 


4 to 5 times its weight of other foods you eat. 
Hence, it aids your stomach. Digestion goes on 
speedily and efficiently. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Sound sleep follows. 


And as you sleep, the special food properties 
of Ovaltine also help to restore your tired mind 
and body. (One cup of Ovaltine has actually 
more food value than 12 cups of beef extract, 
7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs.) 


That is why, after drinking a cup of hot Ovaltine at 
night, you awaken in the morning so completely re- 
freshed—abounding with new-found vitality and tireless 
energy. Note the unsolicited testimonials, 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend tt 


Ovaltine has been in use in Switzerland for over 30 years. 
Now in universal use in England and her colonies. Dur- 
ing the great war it was served as a standard ration to 
invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into this 
country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. More than 
20,000 doctors recommend it. Not only for sleeplessness, 
but because of its special dietetic properties, they also 
recommend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, under- 
weight and delicate children, nursing mothers and the aged. 


Make this 3-day test 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the difference 
not only in your sleep, but in your next day’s energy. 
You tackle your work with greater vigor. You ‘‘carry 
through” for the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go 
out for the evening. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a “pick-up” drink— 
for any time of the day. 


Druggists and grocers sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Or get it at the soda fountain. But to let you try it, 
we will send a 3-day introductory package for 10c to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. Just send in coupon 


with 10c. 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


(Print name and address clearly) 
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one inch over our heads. Then we stood 
off at the proper throwing distance and 
began on the hundred bags. One after 
another was picked up with the left hand 
and tossed over the bar. Then rushing 
over to where they had fallen, we would 
pick them up with the right and throw 
them back over the line. We made the 
two hundred throws in three minutes of 
fighting time. What was the result? 
Your arm and back muscles had to be 
developed or you couldn’t have done it. 
So much for the arms and back. 

““T claim in my time we had the best 
fighting legs in all the history of the ring.”’ 


It is here that we are told of the running 
in heavy boots in seashore sand; following 
which: 


“Then we’d remove the boots, put on 
fighting shoes and shadow box for speed. 
Then back to the boots and again to the 
fighting shoes until we had burned up 
twenty rounds of fighting time. If we had 
no seashore handy, we built a sand trough 
and put a railing on either side of it. We'd 
take hold of the railing and go all through 
the motions of running in the sand, chang- 
ing the boots for fighting shoes and back 
again until twenty rounds of fighting time 
had been expended. I claim that this is 
the greatest test for legs ever conceived. 
If you don’t believe it, just put on a pair 
of heavy boots and try to run through the 
next batch of sand you encounter. 

‘* And now as to effectiveness in the ring. 
Weaimed to eliminate blocking and parrying 
by substituting head and torso swaying 
and feinting. We believed in using both 
hands for fighting. And the man who 
fought one of us and depended on blocking 
and parrying was at a disadvantage. We 
trained so that we could make every pos- 
sible use of our fighting fists, all the fighting 
time. 

“In the gymnasium, we’d have a dozen 
fellows tossing rag dummies at us from 
a complete circle. We'd fight in the middle 
of the circle and punch, punch, punch every 
dummy that was hurled at us. We didn’t 
block them, we didn’t ward them off. We 
did duck and make them miss us by pulling 
back, stepping forward, or sideways. Al- 
ways we used our hands for fighting. You 
can imagine how you were keyed up when 
only one dummy, a human one faced you. 
That’s why the art of ducking, sidestepping, 
and pulling away is a lost art these days. — 

‘‘ Jack Britton was one of the few modern 
fighters who used the old methods. And 
you wonder why he has fought longer than 
any man in the ring to-day. His defense 
against attack is pulling away. He always 
has two hands with which to counter. 
Hype, we were better-conditioned fighters. 
They’d laugh at our methods nowadays, 
but they didn’t laugh at us when fellows 
like Jack Kenny, Bill Davis, Eugene Horn- 
backer, Tom Flaherty, Jack Williams, 
Austin Gibbons, Eddie Danforth, Walter 
Halligan, Jack McAuliffe, Jim Carney, 
Jack Skelly, and the others, were going the 
route and knocking out their man, no 
matter what the distance. Point out one 
fighter of to-day who could go a distance, 
fight a finish fight if he had to. Not one, 
Hype, not one. What they need is a little 
jogging through the sand, a little tossing 
of the hundred bags of sand. We haven’t 
improved on conditioning, you can bet 
me on that.” 


I take it that Jack Cooper has answered 
the fan’s question far more intelligently 
than I could have done. I know that 
training methods have changed, even in 
my time. 

Take, for instance, light- and heavy-bag 
punching. Stanley Ketchel was one of the 
best light-bag punchers that I ever saw in 
the gymnasium. He wasn’t as artistic as 
Bob Fitzsimmons, for the simple reason 
that he didn’t attempt the showy. He 
punched the bag with a rope hardly more 
than two inches long. He had it suspended 
_ high above his head, and he attacked it 
from the bottom rather than the sides. 
His bag-punching was as different from 
Gene Tunney’s or Jack Dempsey’s as night 
is from day. They don’t compare with him 
as a bag-puncher. 

He got his cue of a high bag from little 
Matty Baldwin, perhaps one of the best 
students of boxing in his time. Matty was 
a great believer in the high-bag attack. 

He held that a man punching high at 
a bag for half an hour or so would find an 
actual fighting position of the hands ever 
so restful. 

It was a sound bit of reasoning. Baldwin 
or Ketchel never grew arm weary when in 


condition. Baldwin didn’t believe in the 
heavy bag any more than I do. He held 
that it tended to slow up aman. I agreed 


with him. Speed, speed, speed. That’s 
the secret. A fast bag aids it, a heavy bag 
retards it. Road work has become passé, 


yet, without it, lots of it, no fighter can 
hope to finish at top speed. When the legs 
are not tuned for a fight, the fighter isn’t. 


CHAMPS THAT RISE OR FALL, AND 
CHAMPS THAT SIT PRETTY 


HE test of any champion isn’t so much 

in gaining the crown as in holding it 
against all challengers, remarks Mr. Grant- 
land Rice in a review of the champ-market 
fluctuations of 1927. A champion, he points 
out in Collier’s, may have a lucky break one 
season and seramble safely through, but— 


When he turns back all challengers for 
another season there is no longer much 
doubt about his place among the elect. 

The period around 1919-1920 was great 
in that respect. It saw Dempsey, Tilden, 
Hornsby, and Ruth win their crowns. 
Dempsey and Tilden ruled for seven years, 
and Hornsby led his league for six. All 
three slipt from their thrones a year ago, 
but the buoyant Babe is still rampant. 

Nineteen twenty-eight will have two 
young champs left in Bobby Jones at golf 
and René Lacoste at tennis. 

Bobby has a unique system. He man- 
ages to lose one crown each year and still 
finish with two intact. 

In 1926 he won the United States open 
and the British open, losing the United 
States amateur to Von Elm. 

Last summer he lost the United States 
open, but won the British open and came 
on back to win the United States amateur. 
He may feel that no one head can wear three 
crowns comfortably, but he ends his second 
year in succession with a pair of them— 
which happens to be a record in golf. 

Jones is now just twenty-five and the 
owner of seven national titles—three United 
States amateur crowns, two United States 
opens, and two British opens. He has about 
twenty bigyearsleft in competitive golf. Just 
how many titles he will have at the age of 
forty-five is something for a vivid imagina- 
tion to work over. But it is an even bet he 
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Years LATER 


and her teeth in 
marvelous condition. 


j 


Shortly after this pic- 
ture was taken, Miss 
Mack began brushing 
her teeth with Colgate’s. 


HEREVER she 
goes, that smile 
wins for her. It is so 
confident...sosparkling. 
No wonder she has a host 
of friends. No wonder 
men and women pay her 
so many attentions. No- 
body can. resist her smile. 
And yet... what would that smile 
be like without those flashing, lustrous 
teeth? They are the very essence of its 
charm. Cloud them and the fascina- 
tion of her smile is gone. 

Since 1909, Miss Mack has been pro- 
tecting her teeth with Colgate’s. To- 
day, like so many others who have used 
that dentifrice steadily, her teeth are 
in marvelous condition. 

In.this country, and in foreign 
countries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, 
fifteen, even twenty years ago, and 
whose teeth today are exceptionally 
sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write tous. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add 
to an already bulging file. Many of 
these letters come from users who 
have brushed with Colgate’s for at 
least a decade. We could fill the 
pages of this magazine with quotations 
from them—sincere, unsolicited reports 
from people proud of the soundness 
and attractiveness of their teeth. 

There is nothing mysterious about 


CLEAN! 


Dental authorities say that the only 
thing a dentifrice can do is CLEAN. 
Colgate’s is scientifically ~ 
made to clean 
teeth superla- Crone 
tively well. 


Today Miss Helen Mack’s teeth fiash as 


Address 


brightly as they ever did 


these enviable results. The men and 
women fortunate enough to secure them 
did nothing that you cannot easily do 
yourself. 

They visited their dentists for peri- 
odie inspections. And they used 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis of 
results. Follow the lead of those who 
have already kept their teeth sound for 
years. Simply adopt for your own use 
the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 

On the one hand you have Colgate’s, 
the chief and only feature of which is 
thorough cleansing. 

On the other, you have the fact 
that countless people who have used 
Colgate’s for years now have excep- 
tionally fine teeth. 

Also, wouldn’tit beanimmense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth—for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be—ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you 
prefer, try the free sample offered in the 
coupon. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 202-B, 
595 Fifth Ave., New York FREE 


Please send me a sample of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, the cleansing dentifrice. 


Name 


State 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Lid., 
72 St, Ambrotse St., Montreal 


City 
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Would you be happier it 


your furnace had no gauge? 


Of course not—yet, there are many motorists unmind- 
ful of the many costly repairs caused by an over-heated 
motor. Every Boyce Moto Meter, whether on the dash or 
out front, is a warning signal device affording complete 
motor protection. A car worth buying is worth saving! 


Dashboard type, with new Red 
Ball warning signal which flashes 
over - heating instantly. Easily 
attached to any car. 


Model “S” (Illuminated) _ $12.50 
(Steering column attachment) 


GREEN BALL RED BALL 
MEANS SAFETY| MEANS DANGER 


Mezzo 


Radiator type, always directly in 
the line of vision. A simple, depend- 
able warning signal. 

12,000,000 in use today! 

$3.50 to $15.00. Illuminated Model: $12.50 


ETER, 


The following cars are factory-equipped with 
Moto Meter panels, Moto Meters—or both 


AUBURN PAIGE 
CHANDLER DU PONT HUDSON MARMON PEERLESS 
CHRYSLER ELCAR HUPMOBILE MOON REO 

DIANA ESSEX JORDAN NASH STUDEBAKER 
DODGE GARDNER LOCOMOBILE PACKARD VELIE 


Panels and dashboard equipment manufactured by 
the National Gauge & Equipment Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


A DIVISION OF 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

Factories in Canada, England, France, Germany, Australia 
World leaders in the manufacture of dashboard instrument panels and 
motor heat indicators of every type 
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will crack all past records with several laps 
to spare. 

Lacoste is another young amateur with 
many years of competition ahead. This 
Frenchman won the United States national 
singles championship at Forest Hills in 
1926. He repeated in 1927, after leading 
the main onslaught for the Davis Cup. 

If Lacoste gets a chance to play much 
tennis later on, he will be a big barrier for 
at least five years—perhaps longer. 

He is vounger than Jones. He has cool- 
ness, courage, skill and the rest—which 
includes endurance and generalship. La- 
coste hasn’t the pace and range of Tilden 
at his best, but he has a rocklike steadi- 
ness which is hard to beat. 

So far Tunney, Ruth, Jones, and Lacoste 
make a formidable list of reigning cham- 
pions—but there is still another. His name 
is Walter Hagen. 

In the professional open championship 
at match play, Hagen went to the 38th 
hole of the final round against Sarazen in 
1923. He had that hole at his mercy until 
Sarazen played a miracle shot from the 
rough dead to the cup. 

But no one has beaten Hagen since in 
these P. G. A. championships. He swept 
through the field in 1924, 1925, and 1926. 

This made fifteen consecutive matches 
he had won against the best professionals 
in golf. Few believed he could extend his 
span much further. But at Dallas he came 
along to win once more, rounding out a 
total of twenty consecutive victories. 

This must be written down as one of the 
most astonishing performances in the 500- 
year history of golf. 


It would take an eagle-eyed statistician 
to dig up a mark from the dust of the past 
anywhere close to these figures, remarks 
Mr. Rice, adding: 


They stamp Hagen as the greatest 
match player star golf has ever known. 

His bag not only includes golf skill, which 
many others have, but also a mixture of 
great determination, coolness, and the 
ability to keep relaxed under heavy pres- 
sure. The tighter the battle gets, the less 
tight is Hagen’s tension. That is one fea- 
ture not possest by one golfer in every 
half-rullion. 

Ifelen Wills remains the queen of the 
courts. She won the women’s tennis crown 
in 1924 and 1925. She was unable to play 
in the title match of 1926, but returned in 
1927 to take her place in front of the 
parade, where she ought to remain for 
some time to come. 

Then 1927 can look back upon the case 
of the Hon. George Herman (Babe) Ruth. 
Three-fourths of the season Ruth was trail- 
ing his team-mate, Lou Cehrig, so the 
soothsayers began to shake their heads. 

Then Ruth not only forged past Gehrig 
—he also crashed on past his old mark of 
59, in a cannonading finish that sounded 
like a battery of howitzers. 

When one considers that Ruth has been 
earrylng his enormous body around on 
somewhat slender underpinnings for four- 
teen years of major-league competition, his 
1927 countercharge must be looked upon 
as one of the most astonishing of records. 

Ruth will look back upon 1927 as the big 
year of his career. He may beat his 60 
mark next season, but the odds are hardly 
in that direction. 
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TEMPORARY STARS 


4 Bees luminaries—the brightest in the 

heavens and also the shortest lived— 
are not yet perfectly understood. Such a 
star is called a nova (a new star) by as- 
tronomers, and its sudden _ brightness 
appears to be due to some kind of internal 
explosion. Dr. Edwin Hubble, of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, California, 
deseribes the phenomenon in a recent 
leaflet of the series issued by the Astro- 


NOVA AQUILZH LAST APRIL 


Enlarged from a photograph taken by 
Dr. Hubble at Mount Wilson. But 
we are reminded that the photograph 


really “shows the Nova and its shell 
as they were in the eighth century; but 
the rays of light bearing the message, 
speeding constantly through space at 
the rate of 186,285 miles of distance 
in each second of time during all the 
intervening 1200 years, have only re- 
cently reached us to form the picture 
here given.”’ 


nomical Society of the Pacific (San 
Francisco). He tells us that references to 
bright nove or temporary stars occur from 
time to time in ancient annals, but it was 
not until 1572 that scientific observation 
was undertaken. He goes on: 


In that year Tycho Brahe observed the 
famous nova in Cassiopeia, which rivaled 
Venus in its splefidor, and could easily be 
seen in broad daylight. But brilliant nove 
are rare. Generations pass which never 
witness such an event. Records are scarce 
until well into the last century, and not 
until photography had come into general 


use were nove discovered in considerable: 


numbers. Our own generation is excep- 
tional in having witnessed four of the first 
rank. As for the fainter ones, Bailey has 
estimated that in our own stellar system an 
average of about ten per year reach maxima 
brighter than the ninth magnitude (one- 
sixteenth the brightness of the faintest 
naked-eye stars). These appear mostly, 
along the Milky Way, perhaps because the 
great majority of the stars are near that 
plane. Probably only a few of those 
oceurring are actually observed; the records, 


as an ounce 
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Many a man lets down on the very threshold of success because his health 
has been a secondary consideration in his ambition to cross the goal 


Waves must share 
this responsibility 


Why risk the family’s health when one of its most 
common enemies can so easily be defeated? 


OO little bulk in the food you serve 
can cause a condition that may 
undermine the health of your entire family. 
Lack of bulk is one of the chief reasons 
for constipation to which physicians at- 
tribute a high percentage of ill health to- 
day. Yet in most cases constipation is 
unnecessary. The experience of millions 
proves that it can easily be prevented. 


‘ 


* Itisdangerous to experiment with patent medicines 
and drug laxatives. They bring only temporary relief 
and may make matters much worse. Ordinary cases 
of constipation, brought about by too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your 
case 1s abnormal, don’t experiment! Consult a com- 
petent physician at once and follow his advice, 


everybody — every day 


POST'S 


BRAN 


FLAKES | 


With Other Parts of Wheat 


of prevention 


Post’s Bran Flakes is a bulk food which 
acts as a body regulator. Normal persons 
who eat it every morning find it a safe- 
guard against constipation. 

And it is so delicious to the taste that 
eating it regularly is a pleasure. 


Make this two weeks’ test 


Constipation must not be neglected!* Start 
our two weeks’ test now. Mail the coupon 
for a free sample which will show how 
delicious this food is. Or, better still, 
order a package from your grocer. 

Start the test by eating a dish of Post’s 
Bran Flakes for breakfast, with milk or 
cream, and eat it every day for two weeks. 
Vary it, if you like, with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. It also makes delicious 
muffins and bran bread. 

We predict after the two weeks’ test 
you will find that Post’s Bran Flakes has 
acted as a natural regulator, and you will 
notice a difference in how you feel. 

Then follow the example of millions of 
healthy people who eat it every morning. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B-1428 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me your free booklet and a 
sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
can see how good it tastes. 

NAME) Ss cr 9 > ohn & \ ees 
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is to give yourself every advantage 
in the wearing of your clothes. 
Merely buying new suits and gowns 
does not necessarily improve your 
appearance. 


If you could have perfect poise, a 
light natural walk, and an ultra- 
smart figure—then your charm 
would be assured. And this is the 


PRES 
ee SHORE 


because this smart shoe does give 
poise; it does help attain a youthful 
walk; it does promote free, un- 
hindered action of the entire body. 


THE 


This shoe is different; it is patented; 
it can not be successfully imitated. 
This shoe alone offers you the cor- 
rect arch bridge to prevent sagging, 
the flat inner sole to prevent pinch- 
ing, and the metatarsal support to 
prevent distortion. 


Insist on getting the one and only 
Arch Preserver Shoe and you'll be 
sure of perfect comfort and foot 
health — plus correct style — with 
the priceless ‘‘third factor’’ of smart- 
ness in your appearance. 


The Louise 


Every woman who wants to improve her potse 
and general appearance should read the booklet 
offered below. 


There is only 
one Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. Its 
principles of 
construction are 
fully -protected 
by patents. No 
shoe is an Arch 
Preserver Shoe 
unless stamped 
with the trade- 
mark. 


Made for women 
and misses by 
only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, O., for 
men and boys 
by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., 
Inc., Rockland, 
“KEEPS THE Foot we. Mass. Smart 
styles for every 
occasion. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
811 Seventh St,. Portsmouth, O. 


<404{+<{-3) 


Please send book No.Y-11, ‘‘Feet — 
the New Source of Youth and 
Smartness.”’ 
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in fact, contain only about fifty well- 
observed cases. 

Nova Aquile (1918) may be described 
as a typical example. For thirty years 
prior to 1918 it appeared on occasional 
photographs as a normal white star of the 
eleventh magnitude. On June 5, 1918, its 
appearance was still normal; but on June 7 
it had flared up, without any warning, to 
naked-eye visibility, and was still rising 
at a rate which doubled its luminosity in 
less than an hour. By the next night it had 
reached the first magnitude; and later still 
it outshone all the fixt stars save Sirius. In 
three days it had blazed out to nearly 
100,000 times its original brightness—from 
4. to nearly 400,000 times the luminosity of 
the sun. Almost at once it began to fade, 
rapidly at first, then more and more 


slowly. Hight months later it was lost to 


the naked eye. Now, after several years, 
it has faded to its pristine faintness, with 
only an occasional flickering to recall, its 
great adventure. 

In two respects, however, the experience 
has left its trace. First, before the outburst, 
the spectrum appears to have been the 
normal type A, with a surface tempera- 
ture of about 10,000 degrees Centigrade, 
whereas the present spectrum indicates a 
much hotter surface temperature, from 
20,000 to 30,000 degrees, and hence a 
greater surface brightness. The total 
luminosity, however, is about the same as 
before the outburst. This is as yet un- 
explained, unless we suppose that the size 
of the star has shrunk just enough to 
compensate for the inereased surface 
brightness. 

The second remaining trace of the out- 
burst is a shell of nebulosity which sur- 
rounds the star. This represents material 
blown out at a velocity of more than a 
thousand miles per second, as shown by the 
displacement of lines in the spectrum. 
Since the shell was first observed by Bar- 
nard, some six months after the outburst, 
it has been expanding at a uniform rate; 
and in the year 1927 it appeared as a dim 
halo. The angular rate of expansion 
combined with the linear radial velocity in- 
dicates a distance of about 1,200 light- 
years from the earth. The outburst, 
therefore, actually occurred back in the 
eighth century, altho the news did not 
reach us until 1918. 


The histories of other nove show wide 
variations from this particular story, Dr. 
Hubble tells us; yet there is sufficient uni- 
formity to suggest that one type of cause is 
responsible for all the outbursts. The 
explanation is being sought partly in the 
distribution of nove among the stars and, 
more hopefully, in unraveling the complex 
and changing spectra. He says: 


A nova outburst has been deseribed thus: 
‘‘A star swells up and blows off its cover ’— 
and the prevailing opinion holds that this 
is not entirely wrong. The star suddenly 
becomes unstable and some sort of ex- 
plosion results; but we do not know whether 
the action is spontaneous or whether it 
arises from some external stimulus, such, 
for instance, as a collision. Nove are so 
frequent, however, and the lives of stars 
are so long, that we must suppose the out- 
bursts to be normal episodes in the histories 
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of stars. Probably there are preliminary 
indications which can be observed, but as 
yet they have not been identified. At any 
moment, so far as we know, any particular 
star may blaze out as a nova. 

Studies of the spectra indicate that out- 
bursts are normally accompanied by the 
ejection of nebulous material. Only occa- 
sionally, however, is the star so near or the 
material in such quantity that the nebulos- 
ity can be seen or photographed. Nove 
outbursts under exceptional conditions 


furnish a possible explanation of planetary 


nebule in general. This statement, how- 
ever, 1s made with the reservation that 
once the explosion is under way, and the 


~nebulosity is receding from the star with 


enormous velocity, we know of no reason 
why it should stop and settle down to the 
equilibrium that is actually observed in 
the planetaries. 

Nove as a class are about the brightest 
stars in our stellar system, averaging 
perhaps twenty thousand times the lumi- 
nosity of the sun. Could we look back 
upon our system from some immense 
distance, from which all save the brightest 
stars had melted into an unresolved blur, 
we should still see the nove as they flash 


out, shine for a while, and then fade from 


sight. In the great spiral in Andromeda, a 
vast independent stellar system nearly a 
million light-years from our own, we 
actually witness these very phenomena. 
More than eighty nove have already been 
observed in that system, where they seem 
to occur two or three times as frequently 
as in our own. Nove have been observed 
in other systems as well. These appear to 
be similar to nove in our own system. 


TO CONTROL HEREDITY 


S heredity beyond our control? Dr. 
- Oscar Riddle of the Station for Experi- 
mental Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York, thinks not. At the recent 
Race Betterment Conference, held at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, he delivered an 
address, which is summarized as follows 
in a press bulletin: 


This and other similar conferences are 
founded on the conviction that knowledge, 
rightly and sufficiently applied, will better 
the condition of the race. Adequate 
leadership here requires that we consider 
not only present knowledge, but also the 
question of acquiring the type of knowl- 
edge that will, when available, serve us 
precisely and best. It is through the con- 
trol of heredity that the condition of man- 
kind will be most advanced in the future. 

According to the new definition of 
heredity, the heredity factors or ‘‘genes”’ 
are merely coequal with conditions in 
heredity—that is, in the formation of the 
adult characteristics. The problem of 
control can be approached from either 
side—the factors, or the conditions. It is 
concluded that the most practical, effective 
and far-reaching control is and will be 
attainable through a control of conditions. 
Theoretically it is possible thus to give to 
man stronger resistance to disease, greater 
physical and mental strength, longer length 
of life, and the more desirable type of his 
characteristics. 

A supreme result of the wide application of 
developmental control among men will bring 
also a transformation in the mental outlook 
of man—myth, superstition, and verbal 
dalliance will not survive ever-present dem- 
onstrations of the power of knowledge to 
control and transform human capacities. 
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INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


HOW PROSPEROUS ARE OUR RAILROADS? 


HAT OUR RAILROADS “have been vitally affected 

by the recession in business which marked the latter 

part of 1927,’’ seems evident enough to the New York 
Journal of Commerce as it reflects upon the succession of recent 
news items indicating a serious slump in the business of the rail- 
roads in recent months. We learn, for instance, that the net 
operating income of all the 183 Class I railroads of the country 
for last December was $55,476,000 as compared with $80,175,000 
for December 1926, a drop of 30.8 per cent. We hear that 
passenger receipts shrank about $50,000,000 last year. We 
find that loading of revenue freight in the early weeks of the 
present year is considerably 
smaller than it was either in 
1927 or 1926, and this comes 
after the report that revenue 
freight traffic in 1927 was 2.6 
per cent. smailer than in 1926. 
The whole net operating in- 
come of the Class I railroads 
for 1927 has been announced as 
$1,085,485,000 as compared 
with $1,233,048,000 in 1926, 
and $1,136,984,000 in 1925. 
Nevertheless, railroad securi- 
ties are continuing to sell at 
a comparatively high price, 
and some authorities predict 
that this year will be a very 
pleasant one for railroad stock- 
holders. 

But the point is that recent 
weeks have presented a de- 
eidedly gloomy picture of rail- 
road earnings over the past 
few months. ‘‘ Numerous ex- 
planations of a purely fortuitous nature were offered,’’ we read 
in the New York Times, ‘‘when gross and net transportation 
revenue began to decline in early autumn—the soft-coal strike, 
the lost business in the Mississippi Valley, even the suspended 
activity at the Ford works, and the consequent smaller purchase 
of materials from other localities.”” But, continues The Times— 


Cambridge Associates, Boston 


the same period of 1927. 


The striking aspects of the December earnings are the nation- 
wide character of the severe decline, and the fact that the earn- 
ings have been less not only than in 1926, but in several years 
before it. 

Since the classified returns of freight-loadings in December 
showed the decrease to be distributed among practically all 
groups of commodities, the railway gross earnings for the month 
can. be interpreted only as meaning a severer trade reaction than 
even watchers who did not shut their eyes to a business setback 
had supposed. 


The reports of 1927 freight-car loadings—the principal source 
of railway income—reveal, we read in a statement sent out by 
the Committee of Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads, 
an important reason for decreased earnings, altho higher wages, 
increased taxes, readjustment of rates, and smaller passenger 
traffic all had a vital bearing. This authority points out that 
“traffic began to show a decline in the month of May, as com- 
pared with the previous year, and every successive month has 
shown a decrease.’’ So back of it all is the fact that— 

Trade was not as active last fall as it was in 1926, and some of 
our principal industries have been producing and shipping less. 
This is statistically demonstrated by the fact that the annual 


peak movement of freight traffic, which always comes in the 
fall, showed a smaller increase this year over the minimum than 


RAILROAD ACTIVITY IN THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1928 


This map, based on American Railway Association forecasts, shows 
the estimated carloadings in the various sections of the country for 
the first quarter of 1928, as compared with the actual loadings for 


Note the increases in the West and in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States, and the decreases in the 
South and the Mississippi Basin. 


has been shown by the traffic peak of any previous year since 
the war. 

Almost every kind of freight traffic fell off in 1927, it is stated. 
There were slight increases in grain, merchandise, and L. C. L. 
freight, but there was a decline everywhere else, in live stock, 
coal, coke, forest products, ore, and miscellaneous freight. 
And leaving freight, attention is called to a drop in passenger 
traffic of something like 4 per cent., and declines in mail, express, 
and other classes of miscellaneous revenue. 

But aside from the volume of traffic carried, there is evidence, 
continues this railroad writer, to show that lower freight rates 
are cutting down railroad 
earnings. There has been no big 
rate-reduction since 1922, we 
are reminded and yet, as a re- 
sult of numerous minor read- 
justments, ‘‘the shippers of the 
country will have paid in 1927 
nearly $900,000,000 less in 
freight rates than if there had 
been no changes since 1921.” 
Attention is then called in the 
same letter to the fact that 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
The Railway Age, notes that 
in 1926 freight business in- 
ereased more than in any year 
since the war, and total earn- 
ings increased, while in 1927 
both declined. 

The Bureau of Railway 
Economies reports that fifteen 
Class I railroads operated at 
alossin 1927, and all the rail- 
roads earned for the year an 
average return of 4.4 per cent. on their property investment. 
As tabulated in the New York Sun, the same authority reports 
1927 earnings of Class I railroads as follows: 


Monty or DECEMBER 


1927 1926 
Total operating revenue......ccceecccscecs $467,559,000 $527,740,000 
Total operating Expenses... ..cucesesececes 377,612,000 408,833,000 
"PAROS Vice ster Sak al lee Co eetens ane Bhatia aie eee 25,974,000 30,230,000 
Net railroad operating income............. 55,476,000 80,175,000 
Operating ratio—per cent. ..........-.-se6 80.76 T7AT 
Return on property investment............ 2.68% 3.98% 
TwELvE MontTuHS 
Total operating revenue. ...:.-.ce.00+- $6,206,986,000 $6,465,342,000 
Total operating expenses.............. 4,626,932,000 4,728,540,000 
PLAX OS 2 vakccy satis olay nioc crea ete enters aeamemtee raene: 380,638,000 395,203,000 
Net railroad operating income.......... 1,085,485,000 1,233,048,000 
Operating ratio—per cent.............. 74.54 73.14 
Return on property investment......... 4.40% 5.13% 


Earnings are at a slightly higher rate, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s “‘tentative valuation” is used as a basis. 
Figuring it in this way, The Railway Age estimates the net operat- 
ing income of all the roads last year at 4.74 per cent., as compared 
with 5.5 in 1926, 5.22 in 1925, 4.69 in 1924, 4.83 in 1923, 3.86 in 
1922, and 3.09 in 1921. This railway organ complains that 
‘despite the decline in net operating income in 1927, the Com- 
mission still continues to order reductions of rates and to fail to 
make compensating advances.”’ It continues: 


Railway financial results in 1927 show that in 1926 the rail- 
ways ended a period in their history, and in 1927 entered a new 
period. From 1921 to 1926, in spite of the kind of regulation 
they received, they were steadily recovering their earning capac- 
ity. In 1927, altho the freight business handled was larger than 
in any previous year excepting 1926, there was a sharp decline in 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
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the percentage of return earned. This 
was due to tendencies which had been in 
operation for some years, but which were 
somewhat obscured by the effects of the 
increase of freight business. It is now 
plain that unless advances in wages are 
arrested, and a more reasonable policy is 
adopted in the regulation of rates, the time 
will be indefinitely postponed when the 
railways will be able to earn even on the 
commission’s tentative valuation the aver- 
age return of 534 per cent. which it has 
held would be fair. 


The contrast between poor recent earn- 
ings and high prices for railroad stocks is 
noted by W. S. Cousins in one of his fi- 
nancial articles for the King Features 
Syndicate. He notes that ‘‘the transporta- 
tion systems making the poorest showing 
are naturally those that reported the largest 
falling off in car-loadings in the last month 
of 1927.”’ As Mr. Cousins sees it: 


The trouble is that stockholders’ expec- 
tations had been raised entirely too high, 
and their perspective distorted by the sky- 
rocketing of prices of their stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Thus it is clearly recognized in specula- 
tive circles that easy money and merger 
prospects have been the dominating driving 
power behind the exuberant rises in prices 
of a great many railroad shares over the 
past two or three years, and it is no un- 
common spectacle to see stock prices up 
30 to 40 per cent., where earnings have gone 
off that much or more, not only for the 
final quarter of the year, but for the year 
as a whole. 


In another one of hisreviews, Mr. Cousins 
ealls attention to the fact that the last two 
years have been very favorable for holders 
of common stocks of American railroads: 


Inauguration of new dividends and in- 
creasing of existing dividends have brought 
considerable satisfaction to railroad-secu- 
rity holders in that period, and the strength- 
ening of the financial status of railroad 
companies has meant millions of dollars 
in higher equities to holders of railroad 
bonds. 

What is the outlook for a larger return 
to American, holders of railroad stocks this 
year? Has all the good work along that 
line been completed, so that nothing re- 
mains to be done in 1928? Far from it. 
At least ten of the railroad companies 
already see their way clear to add to divi- 
dend disbursements, and some of them 
have (informally) announced their inten- 
tion, of so doing. 

Shrinkage of the November and Decem- 
ber net earnings of the principal railroad 
systems is a negligible factor in the long- 
range appraisal of railroad-stock values. 
Transportation is, and always has been, 
the keystone of the arch of industrial and 
commercial progress, and American rail- 
road companies have never been in a more 
substantial position, physically and finan- 
cially, than they are to-day. 


While the 1927 earnings’ figures have 
run behind those of 1926, Eliot Harris, 
writing in Labor, Washington, D. C., a 
railway labor organ, declares that 1927 was 
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a good average year for the railroads, and 
fully up to what careful men expected. 
He cites a list of forty-seven railroads 
given out by ‘‘a high Wall Street author- 
ity,” showing that only three of the forty- 
seven failed to earn their fixt charges in 
1927. He thinks that the financiers’ 
opinion of the coming year in railroads is 
best shown by the prices of railroad stocks 
with reference to their income. While 
the prices of rail stocks with others have 
fallen off since the end of 1927, neverthe- 
less, ‘‘the stocks of the chief rail systems 
of this country are selling at a price that 
makes their dividends yield from 4.8 per 
cent. to 5.4 per cent. on the investment.”’ 
Indeed, ‘‘more stocks are selling at a price 
which yields less than 4 per cent. than at 
a price that yields above 6 per cent.’’ His 
conclusion is that: 


Such a state of affairs, continued through 
the greater part of a year, and showing no 
sign of change, must mean that the invest- 

ing world is confident that good times lie 
ahead for the railroads. No other explana- 
tion will cover the case. 


First figures for the new year throw com- 
paratively little light on railroad prosperity 
for the twelve-month period, yet certain 
statistics are worth noting. Loading of 
revenue freight for the first three weeks 
of 1928 was lower than in 1927 or 1926. 
The car service division of the American 
Railway Association has made a quarterly 
forecast to the effect that the number of 
freight-cars loaded and transported over 
the nation’s railroad systems will be 2.3 
per cent. smaller in the first three months 
of 1928 than during the first quarter of 
1927. The Cambridge Associates call 
_ attention to this prediction, and print a 
map, reproduced on the preceding page, 
indicating anticipated changes in first 
quarter of 1928 car-loadings for different 
sections of the country. This authority 
reports that: 


Increased loading of the following com- 
modities are expected: paper, automobiles, 
fertilizers, agricultural implements, chem- 
icals, brick and clay products, sugar and 
products, potatoes, petroleum and products, 
cement, flour and milling products, canned- 
food products, lime and plaster, clay and 
gravel, lumber and forest products. De- 
creased loadings of all other leading com- 
modities are predicted. 


Railroad freight-loadings, observes The 
Wall Street Journal, ‘‘reveal greater vigor 
in the farm belt than in the industrial 
East; only the granger roads are at or near 
last year’s level of traffic, tho on all roads 
freight business is relatively better than 
it was in December.” 


Considerate Soul.—He was working on 
a high building, when he fell. In falling, 
he managed to grasp a telegraph wire. 

“Hold on!” yelled his mates, and ran 
for a mattress. But he let go. 

On his recovery he was asked why he 
didn’t hold on. 

“Well,” he said, “I was afraid the 
wire would break!’’—Yorkshire Post. 
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Ome A NINE O=U aN: Geek S 


remarkable 
new business tool 


The new 
CENTURY 


PROTECTOGRAPH 


A marvet of performance and 
value—this new Todd Protecto- 
graph. It is, in every respect, an 
instrument of modern business— 
a real time and labor saver. 


Whenever checks and other 
business or personal documents 
must be amount-written quickly 
and safely, the Century will 
prove its usefulness in banks and 
retail stores, in manufacturing 
plants and public utilities. Its 
touch-and-go performance, its 
amazing speed and simplicity, 
its versatility, its outstanding 
value, the perfection of its work 

. all will establish new stand- 
ards for a moderately priced 
check writer. 


THE TODD COMPANY 2-25-28 

Protectograph Division 

1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about 

the new Century Protectograph. 


Name 
Business 


Address 


The new Century Protec- 
tograph is beautifully 
finished in nickel and two 
colors of enamel. None but 
the finest wear-resisting 
metals go into its construc- 
tion. Todd craftsmanship 
has built this machine so 
nicely balanced that it oper- 
ates with unprecedented ease 
and speed. Throughout the 
new Century embodies su- 
periorities that only Todd’s 
twenty-nine years of research 
and constant development 
can build. 

Let a demonstration con- 
vince you that the new Todd 
Century is the greatest value 
ever offered in a moderately 
priced machine. 


The Todd Company, Pies 
tograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 


‘Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 


the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


These features distinguish the 
new Century Protectograph: 


1. Finely balanced working parts give re- 
markable speed and ease of operation. 
Handle can be operated with one finger. 

. Greater visibility—indicators can be set 
with amazing speed and certainty. 

. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded 
two-color imprint. 

. Prefix character is ay Saat en Can 
be made to read ‘‘Exactly,’’ ‘Certified,’ 

“Paid,” or can be replaced by indi- 
vidual name or indemnity number. 

. The payee name line can be crimped, 
if desired. 

. Built throughout of special metals, with 
all working parts hardened and ground. 

. Unusually attractive in appearance, fin- 
ished in two colors of enamel and nickel. 

. Superior inking facilities. 

. Three models: Seven bank, eight bank 
and nine bank. Quickly adapted to take 
checks in vouchers or in sheets. 

. Embodies all Todd superiorities devel- 
oped through twenty-nine years’ expe- 
rience, but is surprisingly low priced. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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This tooth brush 


reaches every tooth 


every time 


you brush 


HE way to keep all your teeth 

is to brush them all. Some 
brushes won’t let you do this. 
But here is one tooth brush that 
teaches every tooth. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S., Can., and all 
over the world. Prices in U.S. 
and Can.: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 
50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures — hard, medium, soft — 
with white handles or colored 
transparent handles— red, 
green, orange. For those who 
prefer a larger bristle surface, 
we make the Four-Row Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. Price 60 cents. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 7. —Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg arrives in Ottawa on an official 
visit, and in conversation with officials 
deprecates the raising of the annexation 
bogy in Canada. 


The House of. Bishops and the House of 
Clergy of the Church of England adopt, 
respectively, 35 to 5, and 247 to 35, the 
amended draft of the proposed revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 


February 8.—C olonel Lindbergh arrives 
in Havana, Cuba, from Port au Prince, 
Haiti. 


The House of Laity of the Church of 
England Assembly approves the 
amended Book of Common Prayer, 
196 to 80. 


February 10.—The proposed establishment 
of a Pan-American League of Nations 
is voted down, 12 to 6, with three 
nations absent, by the Pan-American 
Union Committee of the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference at Havana. 


February 12.—Five Nicaraguan rebels are 
killed in an engagement with a United 
States Marine Corps patrol. 


February 13.—Argentina’s drive to elimi- 
nate economic barriers between the 
American countries is defeated, 20 to 1, 
in the Pan-American Union, in Havana. 


DOMESTIC 


February 7.—The Treasury appropria- 
tion bill introduced in the House ealls 
for $28,581,570 for Prohibition enforce- 
ment. 


February 8.—Television is established 
between London and Hartsdale, New 
York, the demonstration being made by 
the Baird Television Development 
Company of London. 


Lieutenants Costes and Lebrix, French 
transatlantic flyers, arrive in Wash- 
ington from Montgomery, Alabama, 
and are officially welcomed. 


February 9.—Frank LL. Smith, United 
States Senator-elect of Illinois, whose 
seat the Senate declared vacant, resigns 
and is immediately appointed by 
Gov. Len Smith to serve for the un- 
expired term. 


The State Department has forwarded to 
London and Tokyo copies of the original 
draft treaty submitted to France, ‘‘to be 
used as a basis for negotiations,”’ it is 
announced. 


Senator James E. Watson of Indiana 
announces his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for President. 


February 10.—The Senate adopts, 56 to 
26, the La Follette resolution against a 
third term in the Presidency. 


February 11.—Basil Manly testifies before 
the Senate Public Lands Committee 
that Liberty Bonds owned by the 
Continental Trading Company of Can- 
ada went not only to Albert B. Fall, but 
also to pay off a deficit of the Republi- 
can party in the 1920 campaign. 


Lieutenants Costes and Lebrix, the French 
flyers, arrive in New York. 


February 12.—Secretary Hoover announces 
his candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President. 


February 13.—Colonel Lindbergh arrives 
back in St. Louis from his tour of 
Latin-America, on which he visited 
fifteen nations and covered more than 
9;000 miles. 


Finish this 
D RAWI NG 


of the dancing couple, 
and send it to us. (Be 
sure to write your 
name, address, age and 
occupation in the mar- 
gin.) In return we'll 
send you a_ correct 
print of the complete 
original drawing, and 
also our Art Abit 
Questionnaire, whic 
tests your natural sense 
of design, color, propor- 
tion, perspective, etc. 


If you like to draw, 
it will pay you to 
develop your talent. 
Men and women who 
can make good draw- 
ings and designs for 
advertisements, pos- 


booklets, etc 


ters, s 

\ have an ability which 
commands a good in- 

So. come in the modern 


business world, Send us 
your drawing to-day, and get the facts about Federal 
home-study training, which has developed hundreds 
of amateurs into successful Commercial Artists. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1509 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eat and Be Well! 


jy CONDENSED set of health rules— 
many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home, or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in the 

correction of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
8@ mail order advertisement. 


ame 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Careful placement service for colleges, public and 
private schools. 


Stammering 


ot La your impediment. Send for Free 1m 
“Stammering: Its Origin and Treatment,”—it tells how. 


California Institute Pe *» 1984 Y- Adame St 


RN got his education chiefly 
by home-study. So can YOU. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. HOME 


Wadi Fascinating Question and 85 
Answer method. Used in High Schools. sq5% 
Certificate awarded. Write for KREE 
BOOKLET, ‘What a High School Training 
Can Do For Me.” High Sce100l Home- tudy Bureau, 
Dept. 402-A, 31 Union Square, New York. 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. ene, gale the neipereonalient BoDERaEion of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., a large staff 


A.’s, including members of the Cees Institute of ‘Accountants. 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays. 


a Salle Extension University, Dept. 252-HA, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business aeainine Institution 


BUILDING MODEL BOATS, INCLUDING 
SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS 


By Paul N. Hasluck 


_ Dealing with construction, rigging, and sailing model boats 
including model Atlantic liners. Describes various types 
of engines, etc. Size of book 4.x 7. 160 pages. Liberally 
illustrated with designs and working drawings. $1.50, net; 
$1.54, postpaid. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


M 


ULTRAVIOLET is the vital, 
health-giving element of light. 
Without it no living thing can 
exist in health. Children deprived 
of Ultraviolet develop rickets. 
Ultraviolet-starved adults become 
pale, anaemic, low in vitality and 
subject to disease. 


An adequate supply of Ultravio- 
let from sunlight is difficult to 
obtain in north- 
ern latitudes..... 
and is denied the 


indoor worker. Department D 


Name 


A NOV IA 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


ar er rr eer er 
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you this. 


This lack can be supplied scien- 
tifically .. . right in the home 
.... by an Alpine Sun Lamp. 
Under proper medical direction 
it aids the maintenance of bodily 
vigor, the guarding of robust 
health. 


Ask your physician what Ultra- 
violet has to offer you.....send 
in the coupon for booklet, 
“Ultraviolet 
for Health” 


FREE 


Newark, N. J. 


ee yey ee 


Please let me have the facts about Ultraviolet in your free Booklet. 


Street 


‘City. 


My Physician’s Name 


\ Physician 


|) would tell 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


Would you have it? Then choose a Corbin cylinder lock. Made to do what 
locks are meant to do—and to do it quietly and surely. Made to stand hard 
and constant wear. Made to last, by the makers of Good Hardware—-Corbin. 
j And if you are really interested in how and why Corbin cylinder locks give 
supreme security, send for booklet K-169. It shows how Corbin cylinder 
locks work—what the inside looks like. Also, it tells all about the Corbin 


mastet-keying system for your home, your office, your factory. It gives the 
complete story. Address Dept. L-2, 


: NEW BRITAIN, CO E 
ig C3 F, C O R B I N oe New York Chicago Pee 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Grin and Bear It.—‘‘The up-to-date 
girl does not ery,” says a critic. No. 
Look at the price of face powder!—London 
Opinion. 


Big Barbecue.—-Arrangements will: be 
made to eat about 600 working newspaper- 
men.— Kansas City dispatch in a- Walla 
Walla (Wash.) paper. raises et Ges 
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Code of Honor.—Hn—“‘Betty, is a good 
bridge player. I can’t understand why 
she did that.” ; 

Sum—‘‘Well, you led diamonds, and she - 
never returns a diamond.’—-Judge. yy 

Resurrection.—ANncient—‘“‘Mr. Brown, — 
I believe? My grandson is working in 
your office.” 4] 

Brown—“‘Oh, yes! He went to your 
funeral last week.”—Sydney (Australia) 
Bulletin. 3) 


Le} 


Treat “Em Rough.—It is our desire to 
make you, our patron, feel at home while 
a guest of our theater and any discourtesy 
on the part of any employee will be greatly 

1 
| 


appreciated if called to the attention of the 
management.-— Dallas theater program. 

Have a Heart.—Mororist—‘‘I say, will 
five shillings pay for this wretched hen — 
which I’ve run over?” 

BreEeperR—‘‘You’d better make it ten 
shillings. I have a rooster that thought 
a lot of that hen, and the shock might 
kill him, too.’”’—- London Passing Show. 

Who’s Zoo in Oregon.—The Lyons 
Coyote Club went on a cougar hunt 
Wednesday morning. The Coyote Club 
is an organization of local residents of Fox 
Valley and Lyons, which has for its object 
the extermination of animals that have 
been killing sheep.-— Albany (Ore.) paper. 


Thrift Sermon.—TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
—“I have your party. Deposit five cents, 
please.” 

Souse at Pay Statton---“‘Whatzzat?” 

OprraToR—‘‘Please deposit yourmoney.” 

Sousse—-“‘Listen, girlie, wat I wan’s a 
conversash’n from a fren’, not financial 
advice from a stranger.”~-Wright Engine 
Builder. 


’Scat.—If the sneaking yellow cur, who 
sent an anonymous post-eard to The Free- 
man charging the suppression of a certain 
piece of local news will look on page 23 of 
last Friday’s Freeman, he will find, if he ean 
read, the true and correct statement of the 
matter he alleges The Freeman supprest, 
conspicuously worded and displayed.— 
Kingston (N.Y.) paper. 
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Giant Wanted.——An Eastern movie mag-_ 
nate visited his studio, where one of the — 
companies was making a picture dealing 
with France during the last days of the — 
Revolution. 

He spied the actor impersonating General 
Bonaparte—for the sequence being filmed 
had to do with the suppression of the 
mobs in Paris by the future Emperor. 

‘“‘Who’s the guy?” asked the film 
magnate, pointing to the actor. 

“Why, that’s Napoleon!” explained: the 
director. } 

‘“‘Why did you get such a little man to 
play such an important part?” demanded 
the magnate. New York Evening World. 


